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LONDON REPAIRS 


+JQ VERY available building trade operative is needed 

Sa in London during the next few months. It is 

Calmost literally a case of “all hands to the pumps,” 

“to make wind- and water-tight the million odd houses 
that have been damaged during the past few months 
by flying bombs. 

The importance of this operation may be gauged 
from the fact that three Ministers of the Crown, Lord 
Woolton, Mr. Willink and Lord Portal are collaborating 
to complete the work in the shortest possible time. 
The work will be done to the order of the 95 local 
authorities in the area affected, upon whom the re- 
sponsibility for the carrying out of the repairs has been 
placed by Parliament. In order to cut red tape, Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve has been appointed “Chief of 
Staff’ to Lord Woolton with executive responsibility 
for concerting the activities of the various Government 
Departments and local authorities concerned. Details 
of his plans, an important feature of which is the need 
in the London Civil Defence Region of a licence for 
all building work costing more than £10, are given on 
page 273. 

The problem facing Sir Malcolm is to make a good 
proportion of the 1,104,000 damaged houses as habitable 
as possible before the winter. A time limit of six months 
has been set for the whole job which will include (a) the 
repairing of the damaged houses up to a tolerable 
standard of comfort; (b) the modification of existing 
empty houses to provide accommodation ; and (c) the 
erection of temporary huts. 

At the present time the number of men employed 
upon this work is 83,000, of which 62,000 are engaged 
on repairs to houses, 15,000 on repairs to other types 
of buildings, and 6,000 on demolition and debris clearance. 
Of the total of 83,000, 21,000 are men brought into 
London from the Provinces either as volunteers or by 
“direction,” and 5,000 are Service personnel. One 
of Sir Malcolm’s first tasks will be considerably to 
increase this labour force and to secure the best results 
from its output. It is understood that difficulties are 
being experienced right at the start, that is to say, at 
the placing of the orders, because local authorities’ 
staffs are somewhat overwhelmed by the volume of 
the work which these staffs are inadequate to tackle. 
Steps will have to be taken to place skilled assistance 
at the disposal of the local authorities, but where is 
such skilled assistance to be found? As the problem 
is so obviously one of manpower, the question im- 
mediately arises whether at this stage of the war the 
Minister of Labour would not be justified in securing 
the release of skilled building trade operatives from 
the Forces and from the munitions industries. It 
would appear to be more sensible to secure such an 
ordered release than to rely upon haphazard appeals 
by radio and otherwise to “ anyone able to do a bit of 
carpentry, slating or tiling, plastering or glazing,” to 
report to the nearest Labour Exchange first and after- 
wards tell his employer what he has done. 


Urgent as this task is, we suggest that it should be 
louked at in perspective and recognised for what it is, 
namely, the first instalment of our contribution to the 
solution of the post-war housing problem. A million 
homes to be made habitable, a million roofs over the 
heads of, say, four million people—approximately 
one-tenth of the population—that, surely, is a task 
requiring foresight and imagination, and the country 
will feel satisfied that its co-ordination has been placed 
in the hands of one having the experience and 
reputation of the Chairman of the War Damage 
Commission. But he will find himself up against many 
difficulties. 

There will be difficulties in regard to the supply of 
materials. As an illustration of the. problem he has 
to face in this connection, it has been said that the 
work will require 150,000,000 tiles and slates, 200,000,000 
square feet of ceiling and wallboard and 50,000,000 
square feet of glass. Wallboard particularly is in 
short supply, but even with supplies assured it is not 
the type of material that can be properly fixed by 
“anyone who can do a bit of carpentering, etc.” Re- 
membering that the personnel left in the industry is 
an over-age personnel, there will also be difficulties of 
billeting and welfare accommodation. The more severe 
weather of the fall of the year is already upon us, and 
these tired veterans of five years’ campaigning on 
the Home Front, now being asked to make a special 
effort to house the homeless in the metropolis, should 
themselves be given the best accommodation that the 
circumstances will permit. Admirably equipped labour 
camps which were used during the construction of 
unusual building trade projects now completed are 
available within reasonable distances. They should 
be brought into commission immediately. Adequate 
arrangements must be made for the provision of hot 
meals at mid-day. Sympathetic welfare officers must 
be found by the score. 

But, do what he may, it is hardly to be expected that 
Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve will be able to overtake these 
repairs in the time allotted unless he is given adequate 
skilled personnel and permitted to arrange for its 
supervision in a common-sense way. This will mean 
bringing into London not only the workmen from the 
provinces, but also the employers by whom these work- 
men are accustomed to be employed. Labour output 
will jump up by leaps and bounds if this is done. The 
best output is not to be expected from “directed” 
labour. Give that labour the opportunity to choose its 
employers and it will follow them to London and do 
this work with good heart. Almost every one of these 
employers will be able to direct the attention of the 
Minister of Labour to one or more building trade 
operatives now engaged upon less vital work than these 
repairs. Small but balanced units could thus be built 
up as nuclei for the greater task of rehousing upon 
which the industry should be ready to get off to a 
flying start early next year. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


London Repairs and the National 

Federation. 

ImmepIaTELy after the issue of Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve’s statement of the 
Government’s plans for the repair of 
London’s flying bomb damage (see p. 273), 
the Council of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, at a meeting 
in. London on Tuesday, passed unani- 
mously the following resolution :— 

‘“This meeting of the Council of the 
National Federation welcomes Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve’s statement of 
the Government’s plans for speeding up 
the repair of bomb damage in London, 
and, in pursuance of the policy which 
the Federated builders have persistently 
adopted, pledges the cordial support of 
all its members in carrying out the 
requisite work.”’ 


Monuments, Fine Arts. and Archives 
Organisation for North-West Europe. 
Tue Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives 
Section of Shaef is a part of the Opera- 
tions Branch, G-5 Division. It consists of 
the Adviser and Deputy-Adviser and their 
clerks. There are at present ten specialist 
officers in the field, five with the armies 
and four with lines of communications, 
and. one at present with the A.E.F. 
mission to France; later there will be 
officers with other missions. 

The function of the Section and of the 
officers in the field is to carry out the 
policy of the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Expeditionary Force, by mitigating, as 
far as possible, the inevitable danger and 
loss to the treasures of the countries in 
which our armies operate. These treasures 
consist of historic buildings and their 
‘contents, collections of works of art, and 
include such things as scientific collec- 
tions and libraries, as well as the actual 
archives mentioned in the title. The Sec- 
tion has framed the necessary instructions 
and. provided lists and guides to the 
material that may be encountered by the 
:armies. The officers in the field are avail- 
. able to give advice, to see how the policy 
laid down bye Shaef is working out, and 
to help in every way the local people to 
preserve their treasures. 

The officers at Shaef are : Lt.-Col. G. F. 
Webb, Adviser, formerly Slade Professor 
of Fine Arts, University of Cambridge; 
Capt. Marvin C.. Ross, U.S.M.C.R., for- 
merly Curator of Medieval Art at the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

Among tlie officers in the field are: On 
the U.S. side—Capt. Bancil LaFarge, New 
Haven; Lieut. George L. Stout, of 
Boston ; Capt. Robert K. Posey, New [York 
and Alabama; Capt. Ralph W. Hammett, 
Chicago; 2nd Lt. James J. Rorimer, New 
York. On the British side—Ut.-Col. 
A. J. L. McDonnell, Melbourne, Australia ; 
8/Ldr. J. E. Dixon-Spain, R.A.F. ; Major 
R. ©. Balfour; Major the Lord Methuen. 


Adventures of the Bayeux Tapestry. 
Lr.-Cot. Grorrrey Wess and Captain 
Ross gave some account last week of the 
work of the Section, including the story of 
the adventures of the Bayeux Tapestry. 
This, it was revealed, is now in the 
sub-basement of the Louvre, in spite of 
the attempts of the Germans, with the 
help of Vichy, to remove it to Eastern 
France ‘‘for safety.’ The civil autho- 


rities of Bayeux had a leaden box. 


made to protect the tapestry, and a 
great shelter was constructed to house it. 
There it stayed until August, 1941. 
Then, ‘by order of the Ministry, impor- 
tant objects of art were put under the 
control of a central Governmental autho- 
rity, who ordered the tapestry to be sent 
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to a country house which was used as a 
depot, and which was in the neighbour- 
hood of Le Mans. There it was duly 
inspected and remained until July, 1943. 
The Germans had it copied by a German 
artist named Jeschke. On b + 10 day 
8.8. troops arrived with a lorry and pre- 
sented an authorisation from Vichy giving 
them permission to carry awa, the relic. 
It was taken to Paris and deposited in 
the sub-basement of the Louvre. There it 
remains, although pressure was put on the 
Louvre authorities to permit its removal 
to Eastern France. 


The R.I.B.A. and Demobilisation. 

THE Demobilisation Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. have had under consideration 
the Government White Paper on ‘“ Re- 
allocation of Man-Power between the 
Armed Forces and Civilian Employment 
during any Interim Period between the 
Defeat of Germany and the Defeat of 
Japan,”’ the substance of which was pub- 
lished in The Builder last week. 

The Demobilisation Committee, we 
learn, are taking immediate action to 
secure official recognition of the impor- 
tance and urgency of architectural work 
as a preliminary step in reconstruction, 
and of the vital necessity of transferrin 
architects and students of architecture toa 
Class B so that their early release can be 
arranged. The Government Departments 
concerned are being consulted as to the 
procedure to be adopted in dealing with 
applications on behalf of individual 
specialists Members will be informed 
immediately it is possible to advise them 
of further. developments. 


Housing and Town Planning in Parliament. 

Our Parliamentary correspondent 
writes :— 

Housing, land control and development, 
town and country planning, are going to 
be major measures of importance this 
session, and will occupy much of the time 
of both Houses. For example, last week, 
on the resumption after the summer 
recess, three out of the four days on 
which Parliament sat were devoted to 
one or ‘other of these subjects. On the 


COMING EVENTS 


Thursday, October 12. 

Inst1ITUTE OF Fue. Luncheon. Lord Woolton, 
Guest of Honour, Address by Dr. E. W. Smith, 
C.B.E., President, and Melchett Lecture by Dr. 
J. G. King, O.B.E. Connaught Rooms, W.C.2. 
12.30 p.m. for 1 p.m. 


Saturday, October 14, 


InsTITUTE OF Quantity Surveyors. General 
Meeting (Northern Branch) at County Hotel, 
Carlisle. 2.30 p.m. 
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Tuesday and Wednesday the Commons 
disposed of the final stages of the Housing 
(Temporary Accommodation) Bill, and 
the money resolution of the Town and 
Country sac Bill. The Lords, on 
the Wednesday and Thursday, debated at 
length the recent White Paper on the 
Control of Land Use. This week, three 
days, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
are occupied with the Committee stage ot 
the Town and Country Planning Bill. In 
addition, more questions than have been 
tabled at any time since the Coalition 
régime after the last war are now being 
put to Ministers on all sorts of topics 
concerned with building, housing, plan. 
ning, and land control, not to mention 
bomb damage and compensation. The 
Prime Minister had good reason for re- 
marking last week that housing would be 
a major item in the Government’s pro- 
gramme. It is evident that it will be 
priority No. 1 along with other vast social 
reform schemes. But to those who heard 
the housing debates after the last war and 
remember the fiasco of the Addison 
scheme the present spate of wisdom has a 
familiar ring about it. The great hope 
this time is that there may be found the 
spirit. behind all these elaborate plans to 
make them really work. 


“Victory Club”: £1,000,000 Scheme. 

A scHEME to raise £1,000,000 for the 
provision of a ‘‘ Victory’’ club in Londen 
for men and women who have served 
with the United Nations was launched at 
the Mansion House this week. It will be 
called the Victory (Ex-Services) Club, 
and negotiations are in progress for the 
acquisition of a central site suitable for a 
building architecturally worthy of the 
purpose in view. 


Bristol Employers: Secretaryship. 

Tue Bristol and District Association of 
Building Trades Employers invite appli- 
cations for the position of Secretary. 
Commencing salary £600 per annum. 
Pensionable appointment. Applications to 
the President, Bristol Association of 
Building Trades Employers, 22, Richmond 
Hill, Clifton, Bristol, 8, to be received 
by Monday, October 16. 


Housing Schemes, Kensington. 
Kensineton Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Committee have ee Mr. 
.B.A., as archi- 
tect. for the Becher-street and Portobello- 
street housing schemes. 


Professional Announcement. 

Tue partnership between Messrs. Eric 
Lyons and G. Paulson Townsend, char- 
tered architects and design consultants, 
has been resumed, and Mr. Lyons is prac- 
tising on behalf of the partnership at Mill 
House, Bridge-road, East Molesey, Surrev. 
Telephone : Molesey 2815. He would be 
glad to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


From The Builder of 1844 
Saturday, October 5, 1844. 


THE dread of the next year’s operation 
of the new Metropolitan Building Act has 
produced no small activity within its 
future range; this is not confined to its 
new territorial extension, where feeble 
spurious buildings are rapidly arising, but 
within the limits of the present statutes, 
porches and other projections are arising, 
where it may be doubted if they could be 
erected next year. ... The most serious 
alarm is that which is felt by proprietors 
who have estates in close neighbourhoods, 
who, if they attempted after this year to 
replace their tenements by new ones, 
would find the sites have fallen a sacrifice 
to the requirements of the new Act for 
the leaving of open spaces for the public 
health. 
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M.O.W. DEMONSTRATION HOUSES, NORTHOLT 


WE gave in our last issue some general 
views of the demonstration houses which 
have been erected by the Ministry of 
Works at Northolt, together with a set 
of detailed plans of the thirteen completed. 
houses. We now illustrate a selection of 
the individual houses. .Those not shown 
are omitted either because they are not 
yet ready to photograph, have already 
been sufficiently illustrated, or are approxi- 
mately similar to a type now included. 


Mr: C. J. Motz, O.B.E., M.V.O., 
F.R.I.B.A., Director of Works, speaking 
at Northolt on Tuesday, September 26, 
said : One of the objects of these demon- 
stration houses was to be able to place 
before Local Authorities and _ others 
interested in housing various forms of 
materials, construction and accommoda- 
tion. 

There are 13 blocks of houses on this 
site. Blocks 1, 2, 3, 6 and 10 are identical 
in plan with the exception of the addition 
of bay windows in blocks 3 and 10. They 
contain a superficial area of 850 sq. ft. 

Block No. 8 contains four houses in 
terrace, each of 850 sq. ft.; and blocks 12 
and 13—houses erected by the British Iron 
and Steel Federation—also contain 850 
sq. ft. Block No. 9 is of a broad frontage 
type of a similar area. 

Block No. 4 illustrates the urban house 
as recommended by the Dudley Committee 
and contains an area of 900 sq. ft. plus 
77 sq. ft. for the store, fuel and back 
entrance. Block No. 5 is two Dudley 
rural houses, each of an area of 900 sq. ft. 
plus 133 sq. ft. for the wash-house, fuel 
and store. 


Block No. 7 is one of four flats, two of 
which have been completed, each with a 


DOORWAYS OF THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION HOUSES. 


floor area of 900 sq. ft. The remaining 
half shows the construction. 

Block No. 11 is the Duplex house. One 
half shows two flats, the first-floor flat 
having living-room, kitchen and two bed- 
rooms, the ground-floor flat mae | living- 
room, kitchen and one bedroom. The other 
half shows the conversion to a house of 
900 sq. ft. 

With regard to the varying construction, 
Block No. 1 has been built of no-fines 
concrete. The no-fines used here is clinker 
for the external walls, poured between 
shuttering. The bearing partitions of 
these houses are of ordinary concrete, and 
the non-bearing partitions are of breeze. 


Block No. 2 is poured foam slag with 
bearing partitions of similar concrete and 
non-bearing partitions of breeze. 

Block No. 3 is what we regard as a 
yardstick house, built in traditional brick- 
work with 11l-in. cavity walls. 

Blocks Nos. 4 and 5 are in traditional 
brick building, but you will notice that 
the standard wooden sashes have been 
used, as designed by the Timber Develop- 
ment Association. 


Block No. 6 is built in expanded clay 
concrete. I think I am right in saying 
that this is one of the first occasions on 
which this graded aggregate has been used 
for house-building. The bearing partitions 
are also built in expanded clay concrete. 

Block -No. 7, the four flats, is con- 
structed of light steel stanchions, floor 
beams and roof trusses, on a 3 ft. 4 in. 
grid. The weight of steel used per flat is 
approximately 35 cwt. The external steel 
is clad with a 2-in. faced concrete block, 
and the internal lining is_ wall-board 
insulated with a glass-wool blanket 1 in. 


thick. In this block, factory-made sections 
have been used for partitions, floors, ceil- 
ings, and the plumbing units were also 
made in the plumber’s shop, brought on 
to the site on a light steel frame and 
placed ready for connecting up to the 
piping incorporated in the kitchen and 
bathroom unit. The first floor has been 
insulated against noise, and the ceiling 
over the first-floor flat has a blanket of 
glass-wool. 

Block No. 8 is traditional building, but 
will be very interesting from the point of 
view of the services. The plan has been 
determined to some extent by the adoption 
of the recommendation of the Dudley Com- 
mittee that there should be natural light- 
ing at the top of the stairs. One house is 
fitted with all-electric service for heating 
and hot water, and one house is partially 
electric, inasmuch as the hot water is 
heated from a domestic boiler. One house 
is all gas, and one is partially gas, where 
again a domestic boiler is introduced for 
the hot-water heating with the assistance 
of a gas circulator. 


Block No. 9 shows the planning for a 
broad frontage house with a through 
lighted living-room. 

Block No. 10 has a light steel frame, of 
similar construction to the flats, but in this 
case the external lining is of 44-in. brick 
and the internal lining is of thin breeze 
blocks. 

Block No. 11 is again traditional con- 
struction. 

Blocks 12 and 13 are the steel. houses 
erected by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation. Block No. 12 has a structural 
steel frame with 44-in. brick to the first- 
floor level, sheet steel on fibre-board above 
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and 2-in. lightweight concrete block as 
inner lining. Block 13 has a cold-rolled 
frame with cement render on steel sheet 
above or steel wire fabric to first-floor 
level, steel sheet above with an inner leaf 
of plasterboard panels bonded to fibre- 
board. 

Whilst building these houses records 
have been kept of the comparative costs 
of the various methods of construction and 
uses of alternative materials. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, in a recent address 
to the Press, stated that an under- 
taking has been given to Parliament that 
types of houses would be erected for the 
purpose of investigating these matters, 
and that it was to Parliament that the 
first announcement of the results of these 
experiments should be made. He quoted 
certain figures which had been given by 
Lord Portal as follows :— 

In a brick house, which before the war 
would have cost £461, the materials 
themselves for a similar house now cost 
£501, as’ against £313 before the war. 
Bricks have risen in cost by 45 per cent., 
timber by 160 per cent., and cement by 
44 per cent., but since the date of this 
statement bricks have since risen to 60 
per cent. 


M.O.W. DEMONSTRATION 
HOUSES, NORTHOLT. 


No. 7.—FLAT DWELLINGS : STEEL 
FRAME AND SLAB CLADDING. 
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PROGRESS VIEW, INTERIOR. 
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The Parliamentary Secretary also stated 
that raw materials had gone up because 
of the increased cost of transport, fuel and 


heavy overheads of war risk insurance.’ 


The Parliamentary Secretary further 
stated that the approximate net cost of 
block No. 3—850 sup. ft. in area or 862 
sup. ft. if the bay is included—comes out 
at £759, based on building 500 houses on 
a site, and the site man hours are ap- 
proximately 2,100 per house. An interest- 
ing comparison was given that the site 
man hours taken for the erection of the 
flatted dwellings work out at approxi- 
mately 900 man hours per flat. 

In these houses you will see various 
types of fittings. In che working kitchen 
some of the blocks have fireclay sinks, 
some vitreous enamel and some stainless 
steel. In the flatted dwellings the steel 
kitchen and bathroom fitting, which you 
saw in the Emergency Factory-made Bun- 
galow, has been incorporated, and cup- 
boards have been used as partitions be- 
tween two bedrooms. It would be possible 
to incorporate in house design the cup- 
board units that are displayed on the flats. 
One feature of the construction of these 
flats is the absence of wet trades above 
foundation level. Practically the only wet 
material used was the mortar for jointing 
the concrete blocks. Further, the con- 
struction enables the roof to be put on 
at a very early stage, so that all the 
internal work can be executed under cover. 

Drawings have been made of a semi- 
detached pair of houses and a block of 
four, showing how the temporary bunga- 
low kitchen and bathroom unit can be 
used in the design, together with the 
standard cupboard fittings. 

Methods of construction and materials 
used in the various houses and blocks 
shown on this site are in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Burt Com- 
mittee, all suitable for permanent housing. 
There is no monopoly reserved to any 
form of the more traditional types of con- 
struction shown on this site. All were 
designed in the first instance by reference 
to a panel of architects, Mr. L. H. Keay, 
Mr. C. H. James and Mr. T. Cecil Howitt, 
with the exception of block No. 7, the 
flatted dwellings, with which Mr. Keay 
was associated. The architect for the 
British Iron and Steel Federation houses 
is Mr. F. Gibberd. 


A CHAIR OF CONCRETE 
TECHNOLOGY 


A RECENT benefaction from the Cement 
Makers’ Federation has enabled the In-- 
perial College, with the approval of 
London University, to institute in its City 
and Guilds College a new Chair of Concrete 
Technology. Some statement of its inten- 
tions may have interest now, although it 
may not be possible to appoint its pro- 
fessor until after the end of war with 
Germany. 

The Chair will be instituted in the first 
instance for ten years, and will be attached 
to the existing Department of Civil En- 
gineering. The duties of the professor will 
be to provide advanced instruction in the 
principles and technological application of 
reinforced concrete, to conduct research 
in his subject, and to consult with industr 
regarding the practical experience which 
they will give to students in training. In 
order to establish the necessary contact 
with industry, an Advisory Committee is 
contemplated, with appropriate represen- 
tation of interested bodies, which will 
report to the governing body of the Col- 
lege. At the end of the ten years’ period 
it will review the working of the scheme 
and advise as to its continuation or 
termination. 

A noteworthy feature of the scheme is 
an arrangement, sponsored by a number 
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of building and civil engineering contrac- 
tors, whereby bursaries will be made 
available to students devoting one or two 
years (after a preliminary study of the 
basic sciences) to intensive study of con- 
crete technology. It is agreed that indus- 
try looks for graduates broadly trained in 
the fundamental sciences, but with speci- 
alised knowledge superimposed; and that 
its willingness to provide such bursaries is 
the best assurance that can be given of 
its intention to absorb men who have thus 
committed themselves to a specialised 
course of training. 


CONTROL OF LAND USE 


R.1.B.A. MEMORANDUM. 

Tue following Memorandum on: (1) 
Government White Paper on the Control 
of Land Use, (2) Town and Country 
Planning Bill, (3) Housing (Temporary 
Accommodation) Bill now before Parlia- 
ment has been drawn up by the R.I.B.A. 
and sent to the Ministers concerned and 
to Members of Parliament. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects as a body intimately concerned with 
the subject-matter of the above-named 
White Paper and Bills have set up a 
Committee to examine the terms and 
purpose of the Government policy as ex- 
pressed in these Bills now before Parlia- 
ment and the White Paper which has not 
yet been considered by Parliament. 

As a result of the Committee’s work, 
the Royal Institute wish to place their 
considered opinions and findings before 
you :— 


Finding No. 1. 

That, should the Government White 
Paper be accepted as a total policy it can- 
not be construed as a fulfilment of the 
charge to the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning as contained in the Act 
of 1943 which makes provision in connec- 
tion with his appointment. The function 
of this Minister is stated ta be: ‘‘ The 
duty of securing consistency and contin- 
uity in the framing and execution of a 
national policy with respect to the use 
and development of land throughout 
England and Wales.’ (Section 1.— 
Appointment and Function of Minister of 
Town and Country Planning.) 


Finding No. 2. 

That the several and distinct powers 
sought in the above-named Bills must be 
related to a co-ordinated national policy 
only to be secured by the preparation of 
a graphic plan. 


The White Paper. 

The Write Paper states :— 

(a) ‘‘ Proposals for controlling the use 
of land are bound to raise again issues 
which for many years have been the sub- 
ject of keen political controversy. The 
Government recognise that no proposals 
on this subject—on which widely diver- 
gent views are held with conviction—can 
be wholly satisfactory to all shades of 
opinion.”’ (See Foreword.) It is consid- 
ered that these issues may become reason- 
ably resolved through the agency of a 
national plan to the satisfaction of all 
shades of opinion. 

(6) ‘‘The Government believes that a 
national and positive policy for the right 
use of land can best be evolved by a con- 
tinuous process of collaboration between 
local and central authorities and the indi- 
vidual citizen. (See Conclusion.) This 
declaration can only be accepted if it is 
placed in context with a defined and co- 
ordinated national policy. 

(c) The Town and Country Planning 
(Interim Development) Act, 1943, makes 
all land in England and Wales subject to 
a resolution to prepare a scheme under the 
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Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, 
but this Act is local in its application 
and is in no way related to a co-ordinated 
national policy. 

The obstacles to the preparation «f 
efficient local planning proposals lie in the 
absence of any clear estimate of : (a) The 
drift of industry, () the drift of popula- 
tion, (c) the effect upon a local problem 
of the action by Ministerial Administra- 
tive and Statutory Authorities, together 
with private enterprise which are outside 
the area of local control. 

It seems clear, therefore, that to enable 
efficient local planning proposals to be 
prepared, it is essential that direction be 
given to enable planning authorities to 
foresee their development needs aver a 
term of years, and to prepare their 
schemes with a sense of security and con- 
tinuity. This can only be achieved by 
means of a graphic national plan. 


Graphic National Plan. 

A national policy based on a graphic 
national plan would inform authorities 
responsible for planning proposals on the 
following points :— 

1. Their relationship : (a) to adjoining 
areas, (6) to co-ordinated national trans- 
port facilities. 

Their expectation as to: (a) indus- 
trial settlement or decentralisation; () 
population and the consequent need for 
services and amenities, (c) land subject 
to a national policy, preservation for agri- 
culture, recreation, building development 
or other special purposes such as national 
parks. 

This information will enable public and 
private amenities, such as those for educa- 
tion and medical services, to be distri- 
buted in the most effective and economical 
manner. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects is at present engaged upon the 
preparation of a graphic national plan, 
and this clearly indicates the simplifica- 
tion vf many problems which appear to 
be insurmountable when viewed in isola- 
tion. It affords that essential information 
upon which local planning can be con- 
tinuously developed. 


Town and Country Planning Bill. 

The need for powers to acquire land by 
compulsory purchase for immediate and 
urgent requirements is not disputed. It 
is emphasised, however, that unless such 
immediate acquisition of land for the 
various urgent purposes arising in conse- 
quence of the war is also related to needs 
beyond this temporary emergency, any 
attempt at creating a rational, constant 
and continuous development in respect of 
the use of land will be irretrievably lost. 


Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Bill. 

The acquisition of land for temporary 
housing accommodation must be based 
upen a policy parallel with that for per- 
manent development and must have due 
regard to the future permanent use of 
such land as related to the scheme of 
national development. 

The Royal Institute, therefore, does 
not hesitate to make the following recom- 
mendation :— 


Recommendation. 

That inasmuch as the Government sug- 
gests (in paragraph 40 cf the White 
Paper) that the form to be taken by 
future legislation will depend on the 
attitude of Parliament to the White 
Paper, it is essential that the White 
Paper be at once considered by Parliament, 
and that Parliament be asked to accept 
the principle of a co-ordinated national 
policy: based on a graphic national plan 
being the guide for the use and develop- 
ment of land in England and Wales. 
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THE UTILITY ROOM 


A WOMAN’S VIEWS ON ITS 
EQUIPMENT. 


BY ‘‘ HOUSEWIFE.” 


As a woman interested in housing, and 
particularly in the equipment of houses, 
I have noticed a new name cropping up in 
committee reports and appearing on archi- 
tects’ plans. The name is ‘‘ Utility Room.”’ 
It seems to have come over with many 
other vom from America, and stands for 
no other than the wash-house. But it is a 
wash-house very different from that bare 
outbuilding of former days, with its white- 
washed walls, stone-flagged floor, bricked- 
in copper, and stone sink supported on 
dwarf brick walls. It now assumes the 
garb of a slick workshop, or at any rate 
is supposed to, according to the description 
of it. This is, of course, all to the good, 
and suggests that everything is going to 
be far, far better for the housewife. I am, 
however, a little doubtful of this con 
summation, unless a more practical know- 
ledge is displayed by those who have to 
translate plans into actualities. 

I have been reading through two of the 
most recent reports on housing—one by the 
Dudley Committee of the Ministry of 
Health, the other by the Scottish Housing 
Committee. In both the utility room 
comes into notice and is accorded a pro- 
minent place in the domestic scheme. 

In order to get as wide a cross-section of 
opinion as possible, the Scottish Committee 
sent out a questionnaire to men and women 
in the Forces and in industry, and among 
its items was this: ‘‘ How would you 
prefer to have clothes washed—(a) in the 
home, (b) wash-house serving a group of 
houses, (c) public wash-house, (d) commer- 
cial laundry, (e) home and laundry. From 
more than 15,000 replies received, 45 per 
cent. in the Forces and 70 per cent. in 
industry voted in favour of (a)—in the 
home, and only 1 per cent. for (c)—public 
wash-house. This is the direct opposite 
of the opinion expressed by the Dudley 
Committee, who, say that ‘‘ the communal 
laundry offers the best line of future pro- 
gress,’’ adding that the prejudice against 
it is due to the fact that housewives do not 
realise what a communal laundry can be 
like when properly arranged. However, 
the Dudley Committee appear to regard 
that as a policy of perfection, and, coming 
down to things as they find them, they 
recommend ‘‘ a separate place for laundry 
and other dirty household work, which 
should not be done in a room in which 
meals are to be eaten.”’ 

Regarding the equipment to be provided, 
the Scottish Report says: ‘‘ The facilities 
for this work are : two tubs; draining or 
work -board; wringer; copper or washing 
machine; ceiling pulley; ironing board; 
power point for iron; and accommodation 
for a laundry basket, clothes lines and 
clothes pegs. Where a utility room is pro- 
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vided, all the laundry equipment should be 
in that room.” 

If this new adjunct is to prove the boon 
it is intended to be, those who design our 
new houses should have a precise know- 
ledge of how domestic laundry work is 
carried out and how the equipment should 
be arranged. This is where the architect 
comes in, and, looking at some recent plans 
that have been published, the architect 
often seems to have a very hazy idea of 
what is really needed. Even in plans 
given in the two Reports in question there 
are errors and_ contradictions. For 
instance, though the Scottish Report says, 
rightly, that ‘‘a wringer fitment should be 
provided and placed in a position to allow 
the wringer to be fed with the left hand 
and turned with the right hand,” out of 
ten plans that include a utility room, six 
show an arrangement which is just the 
opposite to this. The proper arrangement 
undoubtedly is one which the Scottish 
housewife adopted long ago. It is, from 
left to right, in the following order : 
First the wash-boiler, then two sinks (tubs), 
with the wringer and draining-board on 
the right. To emphasise this point, 
sketches of two plans from the Reports 
are here shown. Though entirely different 
in arrangement, they show the wash-boiler 
and tubs in proper sequence, albeit the 
Dudley Committee plan (A) has_ the 
wringer on the wrong side of the sink, 
since it is impossible to handle clothes out 
of boiling water and put them direct 
through the wringer. In the Scottish plan 
(B) the wringer is on the dividing wall 
between the two tubs, and the boiling-hot 
clothes can thus be easily lifted with a 
wooden stick into the left-hand tub, cooled 
and rinsed there, and then put through 
the wringer. But the best arrangement 
is to have the wringer on the right of 
the second tub. Clothes can thus be 
rinsed in the first tub, lightly squeezed 
with the hands, and transferred to the 
second tub for final. rinsing. Then they 
are put through the wringer and come out 
on to the draining-board. 

Another matter which should be made 
clear is concerned with the actual washing 
of clothes. The old-fashioned method of 
rubbing, them on a board has, of course, 
been superseded by the washing machine, 
operated by hand or, much better, electric- 
ally driven, as this takes the brute labour 
out of washing. 

The domestic wash includes three sorts 
of articles—woollens, which are washed but 
never boiled; white articles which are 
washed and then boiled; and coloured 
articles and other things which are washed 
but never boiled. To meet these needs 
there must be a washing machine and a 
wash-boiler. . You can’t boil clothes in 
a washing machine: that would simply 
mean boiling all the dirt into them: and 
even if the dirty water could be run off 
and the machine refilled with fresh water, 
that would be most inconvenient, because 
of the loss of time in waiting for the fresh 
water to reach boiling point. 
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SKETCHES FROM PLANS INCLUDING A UTILITY ROOM. 


(A) Dudley Committee. 
(B) Scottish Housing Committee. 


Alternative arrangement for ground-floor of three-bedroom house. 
Part ground-floor plan of flatted house. 
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Therefore the architect should take the 
advice of the experienced housewife and 
provide for a washing machine adjacent to 
the wash-boiler, followed by the washing 
tubs, wringer and draining-board in the 
order given above—from left to right. 


One other point remains to be noted. 
This concerns the drying of clothes which 
have been washed. There is, of course, 
nothing to equal drying out of doors, in 
the air and sun—especially if you happen 
to live in the country. But in our climate 
there are innumerable days when the things 
have to be dried indoors. Heat and move- 
ment are needed for this : not heat alone. 
That is why I am so doubtful of those 
so-called drying cupboards in which the 
wet articles are all hung up close together, 
with a hot coil or some other sort of heat 
at the bottom and a grille outlet at the 
top. The Scottish Report suggests a cup- 
board of this sort, but does not seem to be 
very certain of its efficiency, as it says 
that ‘‘ pipes from the domestic hot-water 
system and air iniets in the doors of the 
cupboard would no doubt (the italics are 
mine) provide sufficient heat and ventila- 
tion to dry small articles, to air linen and 
to dry outdoor coats. On the other hand, 
the drying of heavy wet articles in cabinets 
of this kind presents special problems and 
requires much more efficient heating and 
ventilation facilities.” The Dudley Com- 
mittee also have their doubts, for they 
say: ‘‘ We do not consider that drying 
cabinets are suitable for general use,” and 
add that ‘‘ good through ventilation is 
essential ’’ in the utility room. I agree. 
I think that pulley lines arranged across 
the room, and a slatted ceiling airer, are 
the best arrangement. 

These matters of detail are of the utmost 
importance to anyone who has to do home 
laundry work, which is a recurrent job— 
and a particularly arduous one where there 
are babies and young children in the house- 
hold. 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 
THE NEED FOR CO-OPERATION. 


CONTINUING his series of visits to area 
meetings, Mr. G. H. A. Hughes, the new 
Director of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, last week visited the North 
Western Area at Kenton and central 
No. 1 area in Kensington. 

Speaking at Kenton, Mr. Hughes urged 
a spirit of co-operation among the various 
interests in the building industry and 
between the industry and Government 
Departments in the years that lay im- 
mediately ahead. 

The National Federation and the Lon- 
don Master Builders’ Association, he said, 
were proud of their achievements and the 
principles on which they had always 
framed their policy. He hoped that these 
principles would be widely recognised, so 
that the confidence of those with whom 
the federation had contacts could be fully 
won. If that were done, then in a spirit 
of mutual trust, confidence and co-opera- 
tion the problems before the building in- 
dustry could be discussed with Govern- 
ment Departments, with the trade unions, 
with the architects and surveyors, and 
with manufacturers and suppliers, so that 
a policy could be framed in the real in- 
terest and for the service of the public, 
which was so vitally concerned in the 
rebuilding of our country. 

Next week (Monday, October 9) Mr. 
Hughes will speak at a meeting of the 
Southern Area of the L.M.B.A. at 
Norbury. 
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LONDON REPAIRS 


SIR MALCOLM EVE’S STATEMENT. 


Tue following statement by Sir Malcolm 
Eve, K.C., was made at a Press Confer- 
ence at Devonshire House last Tuesday. 

Just over a fortnight ago Lord Woolton 
invited me to act as his Chief of Staff in 
the campaign to bring London back to at 
least the condition in which it was before 
the fly-bomb attacks began in June. The 
first objective of the campaign is that, if 
possible, every person who is suffering 
the results of the damage shall with all 
speed be enabled to live under tolerable 
conditions in which the weather is kept 
out and the warmth kept in. 


I have spent the intervening days since 
my appointment in an intensive study of 
the machine (local as well as central) 
which had already been set up to deal 
with this urgent problem. I have exam- 
ined every part of it, and my examination 
has been accompanied by frank, very 
frank, talks with those persons and in- 
terests, either official or industrial, which 
have a share in its working. I have held 
conferences with representatives of every 
one of the 95 local authorities. 


Let me say at once that in my view 
the machine is a good one. I have seen 
statements which rather suggested I 
should set about it with a sledgehammer. 
That was not the tool required. The right 
implements were the oilcan and the 
spanner—the easing of a bearing here, the 
loosening or tightening of a nut there. 
These adjustments can be, and are being, 
made, and made with the ready help and 
co-operation of all those whose work it is 
to see that the machine operates at full 
efficiency. 

My criticism, if it be a criticism, is that 
the public have not been given enough 
information about what has been accom- 
plished. I have gained the impression 
that many members of the public do not 
yet realise on the one hand what a great 
amount of work has already been done 
and on the other hand how terribly 
serious is the lack of homes in London. 
There seems to be a wrong impression in 
some quarters that the trouble is largely 
concerned with windows and tiles only. 
It is a far more serious matter than that; 
indeed, it is a problem which calls 
urgently for the last ounce from the men 
of all grades and trades who are dealing 
with it and for some sacrifice from those 
Londoners who have happily escaped the 
effects of enemy action. 


There are hundreds of thousands of 
Londoners living under conditions of 
acute discomfort, or unable to occupy 
their homes at all, and the difficulties of 
the situation are aggravated by the fact 
that evacuees are making the great mis- 
take of returning before the all clear. 
The expedients to meet the situation 
have already been stated as the repair of 
damaged houses; the requisitioning, and, 
where necessary, some work of adapta- 
tion, of empty houses; and the provision 
of huts. 

in my view far the greatest contribution 
to success in this campaign is speed in 
the repair of houses. I am convinced that 
what people desire above all else is to 
be back in their own homes, among their 
own neighbours, and near their own 
shops. That involves questions of the 
type and amount of work to be permitted, 
the mobilisation and proper use of labour, 
and the supply of materials. I am speak- 
ing with the authority of the Government 
in telling you that this work of repair 
of homes is to be given absolute priority 
in London, and in also telling you of the 
immediate steps to be taken to ensure 
that that priority is accorded. The 
Government is determined that in Lon- 
don no work shall be permitted which is 
not absolutely essential. That means that 
in London this winter—that is, for at least 
six months—no work, other than war 
damage work, shall be done unless it is 
essential, for instance, from a sanitary 
or structural point of view. I said no 
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CONTROL OF CIVIL BUILD- 

ING: REDUCTION OF 

LICENSABLE LIMIT FROM £100 
TO £10 IN LONDON. 


The Minister of Works has made an 
Order (S.R. & O. 1944 No. 1112) under 
Defence Regulation 56a, which from 
October 3, 1944, reduces the limit of 
expenditure up to which building work 
may be carried out without licence, 
from £100 to £10. The new Order 
applies only in the London Civil Defence 
Region. 

Licences for works costing £10, but 
not exceeding £100 in cost will be issued 
by the local authority for the area in 
which the work is being carried out ; 
licences for works costing more than 
£100 will continue to be issued by the 
Regional Licensing Office, Ministry of 
Works, 51-54, Gracechurch street, 
London, E.C.3. Licences will be issued 
only for works which are really essential 
(e.g., first-aid repairs or work required 
in the interests of health and safety). 

Any person who on October 3, 1944, 
is carrying out a building operation, the 
cost of which, either by itself or together 
with the cost of any other work carried 
out on the property within the preceding 
12 months, exceeds £10 but does not 
exceed £100, should stop that work as 
soon as reasonably practicable, but in 
no case later than Saturday, October 7, 
unless that work is really essential. 

Application for a licence to carry out 
any such essential work (within these 
financia! limits) should be made im- 
mediately to the Borough or Urban 
District Council. Pending a decision 
on the application for a licence the work 
may be continued. 

It is, in particular, desired to point 
out in relation to the new Order that 
if work is necessary in circumstances of 
such emergency as to make it im- 
possible to obtain a licence beforehand, 
it may be put in hand without a licence, 
but the Borough or Urban District 
Council or the Regional Licensing 
Office, as the case may be, should be 
notified as soon as possible of what 





is being done. 








work, and I mean no work, whether it 
is new work or maintenance work. 


This result can be attained by a very 
simple expedient. Until to-day it has 
been possible to do up to £100 worth of 
privately placed work in a year on any 
building without having to obtain a 
Ministry of Works licence. From to-day 
in the London Civil Defence Region that 
amount has been reduced to £10 in one 
year, and an Order will be made under 
Defence Regulation 56A accordingly. That 
Regulation has always contained a clause 
rendering it legal to do work of a very 
urgent nature—one thinks, for instance, 
of the burst boiler or the sudden drain 
trouble, what one might call the ‘“ next 
morning job”—and that clause will 
temain in the Regulation. 

In order to ensure that the scheme can 
be quickly administered licences for ex- 
penditure of any amount over £10 up to 
£100 will be under the control of the local 
authorities. For anything above that sum 
application will continue to be made to 
the Ministry of Works. Of course, there 
will be some cases where work above 
the £10 limit will be justified. But I want 
to make it clear, in the strongest possible 
terms, and speaking with the authority 
of the Government, that the granting of 
licences for anything but war damage 
tepair will be extremely rare, and the 
need will have to be fully proved. This 
may sound pretty drastic, but there is no 
point in being anything else considering 
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the job facing us. I would appeal to 
those fortunate Londoners who are still 
comfortably housed cheerfully to post- 
pone even the small jobs in consideration 
of the plight of their less happily placed 
fellow-citizens and not even to ask for a 
licence. This is a contribution which we 
can each make as individuals, and which, 
in the aggregate, will be immensely valu- 
able. 

It is not only to non-war damage 
work that the £10 licence limit will 
apply. It will operate in respect of 
privately placed war damage work as 
well, and under precisely the same con- 
ditions. That, at first sight, may appear 
strange to you, but there is a good reason 
for it. It is our policy to ensure that 
as many firms of builders as possible, 
with their men and plant, shall be work- 
ing for the authorities in all types of war 
damage. Personally I shall not be con- 
tent unless we get nearly all the London 
builders, and all of the large and medium- 
sized firms. Every registered builder in 
and near London must have a right to 
eome into this pool, either with a direct 
contract from the local authority, or, fail- 
ing that, from the Ministry of Works. 
The Ministry will organise the smaller 
builders into working parties of from 60 
to 100 strong under a competent builder 
or clerk of works leader to work either 
tor the local authority or for the Ministry 
of Works, A firm in a working party will 
receive the same rate as that paid 
to a firm working on a direct contract. 
These working parties are already work- 
ing well in a small way. It is an 
admirable method of mobilising the small 
builder and his men, who know far more 
than most how to do small repairs. 


I realise there will be a few firms— 
usually small ones—who will prefer not 
to come into the pool. Well, let them 
play their small part in mending war 
damage, but only under suitakle control. 
Hence the licensing £10 limit for 
privately placed war damage work. It 
will be necessary in every case to obtain 
a licence from the local authority for 
war damage work to private order ex- 
ceeding £10 and up to £100, and from the 
Ministry of Works if over £100. This 
licence will not permit any repair of war 
damage for private account which is 
above the general standard of repair being 
carried out by the local authority in their 
area at that time. That standard can be 
broadly illustrated as either the keeping 
out of the wind and the rain; or the 
repair of the minimum number of rooms 
required to ensure that the occupants 
may live in decency and a little com- 
fort; or the completion, later, of the work 
required to make the entire home, or 
most of the home, habitable. The local 
authority will also normally refuse a 
licence where their own contractors are 
within reasonable distance of being able 
themselves to carry out the proper stand- 
ard of repair.. We have got to put a stop 
to the inefficient use of labour and mate- 
tials evidenced by the spectacle or four 
or five firms of builders all doing in one 
street the jobs which might well have 
been done by one. 


Further, the local authority will also 
have a large degree of control over hous- 
ing work costing more than £100, because 
any person requiring a licence above that 
amount for housing will have first to 
apply to his own council for a certificate 
of essentiality. 

Two other points. The licence will 
state clearly the time within which the 
work should be started. We can’t have 
builders making a collection of licences 
and starting work when they like. And, 
lastly, it will lay down the condition that 
no builder on private war damage repair 
work shall charge, or receive, higher 
terms than those specified in the War 
Damage Commission’s pamphlet ROD.1, 
which have been accepted by the entire 
building trade as So a fair return 
for work and to which considerable atten- 
tion was given by the Press when the 
pamphlet was issued in June. You will 
probably be as surprised as I was to hear 
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of a black market in the building trade— 
payment ‘‘on the side” by private 
owners of sums above those allowed by 
the War Damage Commission as the pro- 
per cost of a job. It is grossly unfair 
to all those patriotic firms who have 
placed themselves at the disposal of the 
authorities. It has got to be stopped. 
The ‘fair do’s for all,’”’ for which Lord 
Woolton called means fair do’s for the 
public-spirited builder as well as for the 
fly-bomb victim. 

Coming to the question of labour, I am 
convinced that the size of the job is such 
that we require practically every avail- 
able builder, craftsman and handyman 
on it. The steps I have already indicated 
are designed to, and will, release a con- 
siderable number of useful London men 
for war damage work. But we want a 
lot more. Taking into account an allow- 
ance of workers for the adaptation of 
empty houses and the construction of 
huts, there is work for a _ properly 
balanced force of 100,000 men for many 
months to come. That means that in 
addition to the force already working in 
London we may want another 20,000 to 
30,000, of whom the very great majority 
must be craftsmen. 


The Minister of Labour has made 
appeals for craftsmen who have left the 
industry to return to it for this work, 
and has particularly asked London men 
who have been working elsewhere, 
whether they are still in the building 
industry or not, to come back and help. 
These London men are especially re- 
quired, for there is not the same difficulty 
about accommodation in their case. The 
Secretary of State for Scotland agrees 
that we are in as much need of aid from 
the labour resources of that country as 
of the rest of the kingdom. The Minister 
of Home Security is going closely into 
the question of making available N.F.S. 
and Civil Defence Workers (to whom 
London already has reason to be grateful 
in this respect) who were craftsmen in 
the building industry, and consideration 
is being given, too, to the question of how 
far it will be feasible for squads of rescue 
workers to operate as repair squads. The 
Government Departments have taken 
action to comb their own staffs of main- 
tenance workers. No further local autho- 
rity staffs in London of any grade re- 
quired for war damage repair will be 
called up this wihter—apart, of course, 
from the 18-year-olds. 

This matter of a big labour force in- 
volves two very important factors~ 
accommodation for the men and _ super- 
vision of the work. The first I have 
found a particular worry. If they are 
to give us their best work they must be 
well housed. Considering that they were 
called upon to. tackle a hyge job for 
which no ——s. existed I consider 
that those who have dealt with this prob- 
lem up to now have done magnificently, 
but the large new force will create large 
new demands. Clearly the men must not 
come until the accommodation is ready. 
This question of housing workers is not 
at all an easy one and may delay to some 
extent the import of labour. I am glad 
to say that the Minister of Labour has 
taken this subject personally under his 
wing and no effort will be spared either 
by him or the Minister of Works to secure 
the comfortable housing and welfare of 
the men. Also the matter of their trans- 
port to and from their work—sometimes, 
owing to the situation of work and billets, 
necessarily long distances—will be dealt 
with. 

The other factor to which I refer is 
supervision—supervision by the builder 
and his foreman, supervision by the clerk 
of works, and professional supervision. 
One has heard and read wholesale reflec. 
tions on building workers which I think 
are both unjust and unfortunate, and 
which have caused deep resentment 
among both employers and operatives. 
By and large there has been a consider- 
able job of work done (after all, “ field 
dressing’ to over 1,000,000 houses is not 
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a mean record), and it seems a pity that 
the efforts of the force should be con- 
demned for the shortcomings of the few. 
What I think is needed if greater success 
is to be attained (and I find borough sur- 
veyors agree with me) is the planning of 
the work, the ordering of materials ahead, 
clear instructions to the builders of the 


_work to be done, proper supervision by 


the builder and in particular by the fore- 
men, allocation of labour to make 
balanced gangs, the efficient use of the 
available plant capacity, and a tighter 
handling of the few slack workmen and 
inefficient builders. This requires super- 
visory staff—particularly technical assist- 
ants and clerks of works.’ Both are in 
very short supply. The Ministry of 
Labour is helping a lot. The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution have also 
told me that such of their members as 
are qualified to help are available as far 
as they are wanted and prepared to do 
anything to assist. The War Damage 
Commission is prepared to make the pro- 
per arrangement to remunerate them 
where they are employed. That is a very 
valuable offer, and I am sure local autho- 
rities can find ways to take advantage 
of it. There are difficulties, I know. It is 
not easy to fit firms in private practice 
into an existing staff machine. But with 
good will on both sides, I think some- 
thing can be done. 


Shortages of Materials. 

There are certain shortages of materials, 
but I am hoping that in one way and 
another we shall make do. One thing of 
importance which is temporarily in short 
supply is plaster board. At the moment 
we have little more than half of what 
could be used, though the position will 
be improved well before Christmas. It is 
obviously no use starting new production 
or to look to America to supply this im- 
mediate shortage. Equally obviously we 
cannot leave London in a condition in 
which dust and rubble from ruined ceil- 
ings are continually dropping on floor 
and furniture. So we must turn to sub- 
stitutes, even if they are only temporary. 
There are a number of wall boards, some 
of them quite suitable for permanent 
work of repair to ceilings, and others 
which can be made to serve for a time 
until it is possible to replace them by 
what can be put up to last. Everything 
which is found suitable will be used. 
There will have, too, to be temporary ex- 

edients with respect to windows, and I 

ope that in this way glass can soon be 
provided for at least the most important 
rooms. I think, too, that enough timber 
can be produced, provided it is carefully 
used, to do the work which is required 
and to provide a small store in various 
parts of London to be drawn on for emer- 
gency purposes. The material position 
does not look too bad; the biggest tem- 
porary trouble, as I have gaid, is ceilings, 
and I would beg the householder not to 
blame the builder if the temporary pro- 
vision made does not always please the 
eye. 

There are two further points of import- 
ance relating to this great work of repair. 
Labour must be allotted according to 
needs and efficiency, and it is, above all, 
essential that gangs shall be properly 
balanced. There is no doubt in my mind 
that there is plant capacity in London 
idle at the present moment because its 
owners have not the men to use it. The 
efficiency of a firm on work of this type, 
the capacity of its plant, and the balance 
of its labour force must be taken into 
account in further allotments of workers. 


Builders working for private clients are 
repaid their expenditure on the ROD.1 
seale to which I have already referred. 
Those on the same class of work for local 
authorities or the Ministry of Works now 
get slightly lower terms. This is ob- 
viously undesirable, and the Government 
has agreed that the inequality should be 
removed. Accordingly all this work will 
in future be paid on terms which are 
financially equivalent to ROD-1 terms, 
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and the change will be retrospective to 
June 15—the first day of fly-bombs. : 

I have spoken at some length on the 
question ot house repair, because I am 
convinced that it is the main solution of 
our problem—a problem arising not only 
from fly-bombs, but also from the earlier 
raids in past years. The Minister of 
Health has decided that the urgency of 
this problem is to be measured in terms 
of total loss of homes from ail/ causes. 
According to that yardstick the greater 
the need the greater the resources that 
will be given to that locality. 

It would not be wise, I think, to expect 
any very great alleviation from the re- 
quisitioning of large houses. The initia- 
tive in this matter and the power of re- 
quisitioning are with the local authori- 
ties, acting under the authority of the 
Minister of Health, and I do not think it 
is generally realised how widely they 
have already availed themselves of their 
powers. Something in the neighbourhood 
of three-quarters of a million homeless or 
inadequately housed people have been 
billeted or housed in requisitioned pre- 
mises in the London Region since bomb- 
ing first began. That is a figure almost 
equal tu the entire population of Man- 
chester in 1939. 

It is a natural thing, perhaps, to point 
to some row or square of Victorian or 
pre-Victorian houses of five storeys or 
even more and say that they are ideal 
for requisitioning purposes in an emer- 
gency of this kind. But this type of 
work has its difficulties, and they are of 
various kinds, The fact that people 
dislike intensely being taken away from 
their accustomed environment, from the 
shops and markets they are used to, 
from their own friends and their child- 
ren’s schools, is not the least of them, 
although obviously this: could not be 
allowed to be the deciding factor. But 
there are others which operate, and one 
in particular requires careful watching. 
It would be a risky thing to pour people 
into a house without any adaptation and 
reproduce there those conditions which 
have caused so many evacuees to return 
—that incompatibility of a tiny colony 
of housewives living and working under 
conditions which make it impossible to 
get away from each other. Even in a 
requisitioned home the Englishman is 
entitled to expect that his house shall 
be to some minimum extent his castle, 
and that is a bit difficult with one 
cooker, one or perhaps two sinks, and 
a couple of lavatories between four or 
five families. It is an undoubted fact 
that in many of the cases in which re- 
quisition of large houses has been tried 
it has proved a failure. 

To render effective and successful the 
requisitioning of these large houses is 
a matter of adaptation, or, better still, 
of conversion. Adaptation is essentially 
the job for the skilled workman. We 
have to preserve a careful balance of 
our supply of skilled labour, and do the 
best we can to ensure that we are not 
wasting skilled labour on the adapta- 
tion of one house which ought to have 
been devoted to the repair of half a 
dozen or more damaged dwellings. It 
is all a matter of man-hours. 

As I have said, the initiative in this 
matter lies with the local authorities, 
and the figures I have given you demon- 
strate that they have not been idle now 
or in the past. I am not suggesting 
that more cannot be done. It certainly 
can. Where the smaller type of house is 
concerned the difficulties I have men- 
tioned do not arise, and requisitioning 
is still going on and will go on. Local 
authorities with spare accommodation 
will help those less fortunately placed. 
Steps are being taken to secure for this 
purpose premises which have been in 
use by other Departments, and in par- 
ticular those that have been used by 
the Services. The really good work 
which has already been done will be 
increased in volume, for there is an 
ever-present realisation of the fact that 
we have got to get the people housed. 
This is undoubtedly one of the ways of 
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doing it, but it is an expedient which 
calls for careful calculation in the 
method of putting it into operation. 

There is one point I would like to clear 
up, because I think it has troubled some 
members of the public. People who 
have evacuated from London, leaving 
their houses furnished, may be worried 
about requisition. I can give an assur- 
ance that no furnished house will be 
requisitioned without prior consultation 
with the evacuated householder. 

Finally, I come to the question of huts, 
It is quite obvious that in certain of the 
worst hit areas they must be provided, 
and that soon, before the frosts come to 
disturb the cement. That will be done 
where the local authorities wish. But 
there is the fact to be borne in mind 
that the contemplated 10,000 huts could 
not be expected to house more than 
40,000 to 50,000 people. We are concerned 
with hundreds of_ thousands, and the 
cost in man-power of preparing huts, as 
against repairing houses and adapting 
those requisitioned, will have to be care- 
fully watched and checked. At the same 
time, we are not going to neglect any 
means of providing speedy and reason- 
able shelter. It would, however, be 
quite wrong for me to allow the public 
to draw a picture of hutment camps all 
over London. 

That brings me to the conclusion of 
what I may call my first progress report 
to the public. I intend to take them 
into my confidence as fully and fre- 
quently as I can. I am not going at 
this early stage to promise any date by 
which the problem will be solved. But 
[I will at least say this. The whole- 
hearted support I have received from all 
Ministers and from their Departments, 
and the thoroughly satisfactory -reac- 
tions of all others with whom I have 
conferred—including all the local autho- 
rities concerned, and they are the people 
who are eventually responsible—lead me 
to state with confidence to Londoners 
that there will be immediately a great 
advance in speed and effort to wage this 
battle to a successful finish. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of intertst to our readers. 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as pogsible.] ; 
“Vacancies for Architects.”’ 

To tHE Epitor or 7’he Builder. 

Sir,—Your anonymous correspondent 
“ Lancastrian ’’ indulges in some very 
personal remarks about me which are 
incorrect, impertinent and irrelevant. 

The answers to the points he labours 
are so obvious as to require no emphasis 
of mine, and if he really regards the 
demand for technical qualifications as a 
cloak for ‘‘ social snobbery and financial 
greed on the part of a minority,” further 
argument would be a waste of my time 
and your space. 

Leonarp Cecit Howirr. 

Manchester. 


Post-War Fenestration. 
To THe Epitor or 7'he Builder: 

Sir,—I think some of your readers 
would like me to deal with one point in 
Mr. Waldram’s letter in your issue of Sep- 
tember 15. As in my previous letter, I 
make no attempt to correct his erroneous 
assertions, which are many, for I have 
neither time nor inclination to enter on 
a controversy with him in your columns. 
My aim is to assist those who wish to 
know how good lighting can be secured. 
They should obtain the N.P.L. pamphlet, 
“The Natural Lighting of Houses and 
Flats, with Graded Daylight Factor 
Tables,’ which is published by 
Stationery Office, read it, and use it. 
The pamphlet appears to have met a real 
public requirement, for the first issue was 
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sold out some weeks ago, and a reprint 
has been’ arranged. 

I am now only concerned with Mr. 
Waldram’s statement that in an example 
he has worked out in detail the ‘‘ tabular 
criteria of efficiency ’’—what he means he 
does not say, and I cannot identify them 
with any items recorded in the tables— 
‘‘ proved to be underestimated by about 
22 per cent.,”” and ‘‘ it would not be diffi- 
cult tq find instances . . . in which the 
error would be far greater.”’ He rather 
spoils the effect by admitting that his 
calculations may be wrong. As he gives 
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no particulars, I have taken from the 
tables those cases for consideration where 
the errors due to the proximity of an 
obstacle are likely to reach the greatest 
values consistent with the standards re- 
commended by the Committee and _ the 
conditions indicated in the pamphlet. 
These give angles of elevation of about 
30 deg., and taking a street 60 ft. wide, 
or, more precisely, an obstacle 60 ft. 
distant, the maximum difference of angle 
is approximately 3 deg. ; the corresponding 
differences in window area, depth of pene- 
tration and daylight area are each about 





ft 














BLOCK oF 4 FLATS 
WITH LIFT 





H. V. L. writes: ‘As mentioned in last week’s leading article, it appeared to be 
accepted in the Dudley Report that it is not practicable to serve more than two flats 
from one lift without having a balcony passing along all but the two terminal ones, 
which is detrimental to privacy. I give outline plans for groups of four and six flats 


arranged without such balconies. 


In the block of four, the flats are of the standard 


type, but in that of six they differ from it, through ventilation being provided for by 
the balconies at the outer ends of the flats.” 
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8 per cent. These values only relate to the 
extreme cases; under more normal con- 
ditions the margins will be much less. 
Mr. Waldram’s statement is that ‘‘ the 
errors’ vary ‘‘ from immaterial to mate- 
rial, and even absurd.’’ Your readers 
will no doubt judge for themselves how 
good a description this is. I hesitate to 
suggest that Mr. Waldram’s calculations 
are wrong, and suspect that he has again 
selected an example which, as is indicated 
in the explanation, these tables were never 
meant to cover. 
T. SmirH, 


The National Physical Laboratory. 


The Licensing of Building Work. 
To tue Eprror or 7he Builder. 

Sir,—The proposed regulation requiring 
licence for works costing above £10 will 
place an intolerable burden on’ depleted 
staffs of architects and surveyors, especi- 
ally in ‘the case. of companies owning 
hundreds of properties, many  war- 
damaged, first-aid patched, and now need- 
ing secondary repairs. 

A more equitable and practical method 
would be to fix the licence-free limit of 
works at a sum having some relationship 
to the size of the building—such as a 
figure representing, say, twice the annual 
rating value. 

These regulations serve to show the 
bureaucratic passion for impeding (under 
the guise of regulating) building repairs. 
A much-needed reform would be the unifi- 
cation of the present divided authorities, 
and simplification of application for the 
acquisition of timber, steel, etc. 

It is to be hoped that a great source of 
delay may be obviated in post-war housing 
by the approval by the M.o.W. of standard 
plans of various types of dwellings which, 
once agreed, should not then be required 
to be submitted to local Councils. 

Goprrey Crarke, A.V.I. 


London, S.W.8. 


Repairs to War-damaged Houses. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—Mr. Tont Braddock, in your issue 
for September 22, makes several points 
against builders which we would lke to 
challenge. 

Firstly, he is of the opinion that, be- 
cause “‘ builders exist to serve the com- 
munity,’’ etc. (and which trader or manu- 
facturer the world over does not?), there- 
fore they should be extremely pleased to 
see their efforts nullified and their very 
existence undermined by this so-called 
‘‘ direct labour’’ of local authorities. 

Of course, in time of war, the existence 
of any particular industry is of no value 
compared with the real issues of the war, 
and if we, the builders, could see that 
local or main outside control was achiev- 
ing the aim desired, namely, the repair- 
ing of more houses at a quicker speed and 
a lower cost, then naturally it would be- 
hove us to knuckle under, put our 
shoulders to the wheel, and give of our 
best at whatever personal loss. 

Actually, however, the contrary is the 
case. Work done by labour under direct 
control of the local authorities, or when 
done by builders who are directly respon- 
sible to local authorities and who work 
on this iniquitous ‘“ cost-plus’’ system, 
costs far more in its actual final cost, 
takes longer to complete, and succeeds in 
antagonising the actual person really con- 
cerned—the houseowner who has_ been 
“* blitzed.” 

Again, Mr. Braddock states that, ‘‘ pro- 
vided the builder is able to exercise 


reasonable skill,’’ etc., then the Govern- 
ment allowance, presumably the 174 per 
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cent., should be sufficient to allow a good 
margin. 

In all our experience in the past four 
years—and we have handled a great deal 
of war-damage repairs—we have found the 
contrary to be the case. Owing to the 
fixed percentage, with no possibility of 
loss on any job, however high its ulti- 
mate cost, a new type of speculator has 
come to the fore. As advertisements in 
all trade papers. will testify, , small 
builders’ businesses, regardless of past or 
present profits, are being bought up, in 
many cases with no goodwill nor plant, 
for the sake of their licences, and work 
is obtained from local authorities at their 
own terms. There is absolutely no need 
for any of these builders to estimate for 
the jobs they are getting; they need dis- 
play no knowledge whatsoever of the 
building trade, but are immediately issued 
with work and get men drafted to them 
from the Labour Exchanges. 

Of course, to this type of ‘‘ builder,” 
any percentage is sufficient. He is said 
to be doing “‘ priority ’’ work, has priority 
in getting materials, in buying plant at 
inflated prices, because he himself natur- 
ally has no plant, will have a certain 
amount of entrée to local departments 
after the war, and at the moment, be it 
whispered, is also using a proportion of 
his priority-obtained labour and materials 
on private work. 

The really experienced builder, how- 
ever, with his knowledge of the trade, 
with his true idea of the ultimate cost of 
a job, with his overheads, etc., refuses to 
lend himself to this, and, willy-nilly, has 
to stand aloof, trying his best to keep his 
head above water with the one or two 
men left him. He knows the value of 
the work being done in his district, he 
can size it up, he knows the houses, their 
roofs, their faults, and the best way of 
getting out of the jobs, but he can say 
nothing, he is such a small unit compared 
with the vast scramble after ‘‘ guaranteed 
profits.” 

His knowledge, his plant and his ex- 
perience are of no use to anyone, because 
he maintains, quite rightly, that small 
jobbing repairs in small residential pro- 
perties cannot be done successfully at an 
honest 174 per cent. The bulk of the work 
in London at the moment is in this 
category, but the supervision, more neces- 
sary to-day than ever, and always the 
biggest item in his overheads, is not being 
given. 

Usually one of the aforementioned gentry 
captures his order from the local council, 
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has no plant, or not sufficient, gets a 
‘“‘ priority’? to buy some at to-day’s 
inflated price, gives over the work to his 
newly acquired and unproved charge-hand, 
and there, as far as he is concerned, the 
matter rests. Should the charge-hand be 
in a hurry, he contacts the local Labour 
Exchange, claims labour because “his 
firm is working for the council,’’? and the 
“builder,” his new employer, starts 
“earning ’’ his percentage. ‘There is no 
one, or practically no one, to ask or query 
what the ultimate cost of the job is going 
to be. No one queries the redundant men 
seen continually walking from house to 
house ‘‘ looking for the foreman,’’ not 
knowing what job to turn to, and in many 
cases not even knowing how to do it; he 
has no tools, has never really handled 
them, but to-day, owing to the shortage 
of labour and to the fact that his employer 
not only cannot lose anything by employ- 
ing him, but actually improves his own 
profit, this man has become a mechanic 
and is on a full rate, sucks the brains of 
any tradesmen there happen to be on the 
job and borrows their tools when he can. 

The net result of all this, apart from the 
ridiculous high cost of the work when 
ultimately completed, is that a given block 
of properties take some 50 per cent. more 
time to complete, some 30 per cent. more 
man-hours. 

Given proper supervision, as only the 
real local jobbing builder knows how, 
London’s housing problem can be solved, 
but only when the authorities will realise 
once and for all that 100 men working on 
jobbing work in, say, 40-50 houses are a 
vastly different problem from 100 men 
working to plans under a clerk of works 
on a clean site. 

Jobbing work is individual, and requires 
individual attention. The men employed 
to-day are not, many of them, men who 
would have been allowed to handle tools 
before the war for any employer hoping to 
carry on business, therefore they require 
even more personal supervision than would 
have been required before the war by any 
builder. 

Yes, as Mr. Braddock says, ‘‘ Builders 
are waiting to come into their own,”’ they 
are eagerly looking forward, and who can 
blame them, when their vast experience in 
this type of work will be turned to some 
use, when builders as such will be able 
to say, with their sons and daughters on 
all the fighting fronts, ‘‘ We, too, gave of 
our best to help win the war.”’ 

But as long as the little labour they had 
is directed away from them and sent to 
inexperienced builders, or even to the large 
contractors of long-established national 
fame, who could build as only they know 
how to build, but who naturally enough 
never had any experience of this ‘‘ jobbing 
work,’’ and, dare we hope, will soon have 
sufficient of their own type of work not 
to want this kind, and as long as no one 
queries ‘“‘ ultimate costs,’’ and definitely 
as long as the present ‘‘ cost-plus’’ puts a 
premium on inexperience and on incom 
petence, so long is the real jobbing builder 
a butt for every council: official and fo 
everyone not knowing the true circum 
stances of the case. 

Pp. Erricrency Buitpers, Ltp., 
8. Yupkrn. 


Books Received. 

AN EXAMPLe IN Quantity SURVEYING. 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3. By Arthur J. Willis, 
F.S8.I. (London : Crosby Lockwood & Son, 
Ltd.) Price 25s. 7d., post free. 

Towarps A Pran For Oxrorp City. 
By Lawrence Dale, F.R.I.B.A. (London : 
Faber & Faber, Ltd.) Price 15s. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Temporary Housing. 


DuRING the first week of the resump- 
tion of Parliament, the Housing (Tem- 
porary Accommodation) Bill passed 
through its remaining stages in the 
House of Commons, and is now before 
the House of Lords. Several important 
amendments were made in the Bill 
during its progress through the Com- 
mons, : 

The Bill did not get its second reading 
before the Summer Recess; but, when 
the second reading debate was resumed 
last week, Mr. T. Johnston, the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, said that 
during the Recess the Government had 
had discussions with the local authori- 
ties to consider how additional accom- 
modation could be provided in the 
shortest possible time. They had plans 
ready to increase the strength of the 
building industry as rapidly as possible 
to cope with the gigantic tasks ahead. 
The target was 300,000 permanent houses 
at the end of the first two years; but 
even that would not be enough. The 
Government had produced their pro- 
posals for a pressed steel bungalow suit- 
able for a man and wife and two young 
children, This was not the only tem- 
porary house in which the Government 
were interested. Two other types had 
been approved by the Burt Committee, 
which advised the Government on such 
buildings. One consisted of a light steel 
frame with asbestos cement external 
walls; the other made use of prefabri- 
cated units of wood covered with 
asbestos sheeting. The Government 
proposed to enter into arrangements for 
the production of these types so soon as 
suitable terms could be arranged. The 
Government had also under considera- 
tion a type constructed of préfabricated 
concrete units, which had also been ap- 
proved by the Burt Committee. Other 
types might be brought into production 
if they could be developed _satisfac- 
torily. It was hoped that when the 
types already approved were in full pro- 
duction some 2,500 a week would be 
available. Applications from _ local 
authorities for temporary houses 
already received covered a _ total of 
110,515—74,496 in England and Wales 
and 36,019 in Scotland, 

The Government would do everything 
they could to ensure that the toon 
authorities should add to the quantity 
of Jand available for housing, and they 
would do their utmost to get such sites 
serviced. The Government had con- 
sidered whether any further special 
action was required to obtain sites with- 
out delay to ensure that the erection of 
bungalows should not be held up. The 
Government had decided to add a clause 
to the Bill for sites required up to the 
end of 1945, which had been approved 
by the Minister of Health and the plan- 
ning authority as suitable for the erec- 
tion of bungalows. The clause would 
be to the effect that the local authority 
should serve a notice on the owners or 
occupiers of the land informing them of 
their right to make representations to 
the Minister within 14 days. The 
Minister, after considering any represen- 
tation made by anyone on whom notice 
had been served or any other person 
interested in the land, would inform the 
local authority whether he authorised 
the proposed purchase and if approval 
was given the authority would have the 
power to enter on the land forthwith. 
The authority would then be under an 
obligation to purchase the land. The 
last thing that was in the mind of the 
Government was to offer the people a 
quasi-permanent house in the guise of 
a temporary one. The Government’s 
aim was that some 4,000,000 permanent 
houses should be built within 10 to 12 
years after the building of houses was 
generally resumed, and thus overtake 
the need and replace the temporary 
habitations. The Government, however, 
appreciated the anxiety which had been 
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expressed and were anxious to allay it. 
They would move an amendment to 
Clause 2 to provide that the Minister 
or the Secretary of State might, if re- 
quested by the local authority after 10 
years, remove the temporary bungalows 
unless housing conditions required their 
continuance. 

In the course of debate Members of 
all parties called. for a determined 
effort on the part of the Government, 
and “4 them to go ahead without 
delay. Mr. Bossom, for instance, was 
particularly emphatic on this. He 
urged that every possible agency should 
be used to meet the present very serious 
situation, 

Mr. Lyttelton, the Minister of Produc- 
tion, in reply, said that the Government 
were going to try to begin the actual 
production of houses in a very short 
time, irrespective of the estimated end 
of the European war. They were going 
to begin production while the war was 
still in progress. In doing that they 
must see that vital war production was 
not interfered with. Two things had 
already been done in regard to emer- 
gency houses. The Government had 
put in hand the order for jigs and tools 
for the hull of the steel houses; the 
expenditure that had been incurred was 
very small. Secondly, the design and 
ordering of the jigs and tools of the 
kitchen units and cone ag? fittings had 
also been put in hand. There had been 
some considerable delay because the 
Minister of Works had very wisely had 
the kitchen unit broken down into sec- 
tions with the object of securing the 
widest possible manufacture, so that the 
orders could be spread and to save 
transport. So far as possible the erec- 
tion of the houses was to be put out to 
open tender, and where that was not 
possible the Government would apply 
the same costing system to houses as 
had applied to munitions of war. Pro- 
duction of the two new types of tem- 
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porary house would begin next 
January; the scale of production, which 
would not be very large at first, would 
be substantially raised in April, and 
would reach its peak after the middle 
of the year. It would be impossible to 
start production of the steel bungalow 
in January because of the time required 
to make jigs and tools. The balance 
between temporary and permanent 
houses. might be altered if the hopes 
aroused by the experiment at Northolt 
were realised. If man-hours and the 
cost relating to permanent houses could 
be broken down towards temporary 
houses the Government would embrace 
this alternative most readily. The 
general average rental to be aimed at 
for the temporary houses would be 10s. 
a week, plus rates. Their density would 
be 13 to the acre, compared with 12 for 
the ordinary two-storey houses. 

The Bill was then read a second time 
and, in Committee, Mr, Willink, the 
Minister of Health, moved an amend- 
ment placing on the Ministers concerned 
an obligation to remove the bungalows 
if the local authorities at the end of 10 
years asked the Government to do so, 
unless, in the opinion of the Ministers, 
housing conditions at that time still 
made it necessary to retain the bunga- 
lows. The amendment was agreed to, 
as was a further amendment dealing 
with the terms on which structures may 
be made _ available. Mr. Willink ex- 
plained that in the course of consulta- 
tions with local authorities it became 
clear that there were cases, particularly 
in the ong, orga and similar areas, 
where bungalows would have to_ be 
erected on land of a very high value, 
and that unless some alteration in the 
Bill was made there would be an in- 
tolerable burden on the local authori- 
ties. Consequently, the amendment 
provided that it should not be univer- 
sally the case that a payment should 
be made by the local authority. Indeed, 
the terms on which the bungalows were 
made available to the local authority 
might provide that there should be no 
payment either way, or, alternatively, 
that Parliament might contribute to- 
wards expenses incurred by local autho- 
rities im the provision of temporary 
houses. That left the matter as flexible 
as possible. It was the Government’s 
intention to protect local authorities 
against excessive loss which might other- 
wise arise if they were asked to erect 
these bungalows on expensive sites, or 


where there was unavoidable develop- 
ment expenditure. The actual terms 
would, of course, be in agreements 


under the Bill. 

Later, Mr. Willink explained that in 
the normal case where the question of 
expensive land did not arise, the average 
cost of site and development would be 
about £75 a house, giving rise to an 
annual loan charge of £3 10s. to £4. 
The estimated cost of providing, trans- 
porting and erecting the temporary 
house was £600, involving a loan charge 
over 10 years of £68 1ls.—say, £72 alto- 
gether. The payments contemplated in 
such a case by the local authority would 
be £23 10s., made up in the following 
way. They would be charging 10s. a 
week for the house. Against that they 
would have an estimated charge for 
maintenance, repairs and management 
of £6 10s., which would leave them with 
£19 10s. It was proposed that they 
should make a contribution from local 
authority income of £4 The deficit as 
between the £72 and the £23 10s. was 
£48 10s., of which the Exchequer would 
be bearing £45. 

The Minister also moved a new 
clause to avoid so far as possible compli- 
cations in the procedure which would 
arise in a particularly tiresome form 
where the land to be acquired belonged 
to a number of people or where there 
might be a number of different interests 
involved. The period during which the 
new clause would operate was limited 
from the passing of the Act to the end 
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of 1945. It would enable local authori- 
ties to take possession of land under an 
authorisation of the Ministry of Health, 
provided that 14 days’ notice of appli- 
cation for such an authorisation was 
served on the owners of the land, The 
clause was agreed to, the Committee 
stage concluded, and the Bill read the 
third time. 


Town and Country Planning. 

During the consideration of the money 
resolution on which the Town and 
Country Planning Bill is founded, Mr. 
W. 8S. Morrison, the Minister, said that 
the recent conversations he had had with 
the associations of local authorities had 
heen very helpful. As a result he would 
propose certain amendments to the Bill 
in Committee with regard to the powers 
of local authorities, the procedure to be 
followed for the acquisition of land, and 
finance. The amendments on finance 
necessitated certain amendments in the 
money resolution which were all in the 
direction of widening its terms and 
enabling more financial assistance to be 
made ‘available for reconstruction in the 
bombed areas. The main scheme of 
financial assistance embodied in the Bill 
remained. The Government had altered 
the definition of what they had called 
for the lack of a more beautiful: term 
‘overspill.” The old definition was 
‘*Jand to be used for providing accom- 
modation for persons in the bombed 
areas.” It was felt that this was a bit 
too narrow, and that that definition 
might be interpreted as envisaging these 
overspil] areas as mere housing estates. 
That was not the intention. It was in- 
tended that when these overspill areas 
were to be developed they should be de- 
veloped on the basis of a neighbourhood 
unit, not only of houses, but of all the 
things, such as open spaces, that a com- 
munity required for its daily life. It 
was felt that the wider words in the 
resolution, including open spaces, gave 
a better picture of what it was intended 
to attain. There was also a_ further 
grant-in-aid of the acquisition of land 
in overspill areas, which, instead of 
being limited to two years, was now to 
be continued at half the rate of the loan 
charges for the next two years. there 
was a certain widening of the scope oi 
the expenditure which might rank for 
grant, which was now to include any 
money expended by the local planning 
authority out of their own funds. Any 
land bought by the authority before the 
Bill for a purpose included in the pur- 
poses of the Bill would also be brought 
in, and would rank for grant. Another 
change brought in the cost of planning 
restrictions on land which was subse- 
quently acquired. The proper provision 
of an adequate standard of open spaces 
wag a vital object for which they ought 
all to strive together. In addition to 
the larger open spaces, there were op- 
portunities arising during the course of 
reconstruction in these damaged areas 
where even a small open space could be 
provided. A fear was expressed by local 
authorities that in the formula for loan 
charges this object was, to a certain ex- 
tent, frustrated. The intention was to 
administer the formula for grant in aid 
in this way, that if land was dedicated 
for the purposes of an open space in 
one of these bombed areas, the grant in 
respect of it should not cease, but the 
grants in subsequent years would take 
into account the rate at which the sur- 
rounding property was being developed. 

The Government were not prepared to 
accept as a general proposition, that local 
authorities as a whole could not afford 
to make adequate provision for local 
spaces out of their own_ resources. 
Exchequer assistance, according to the 
circumstances of the authorities, was 
already forthcoming for school playing 


fields, and the Government did not in-° 


tend to supplement this by a general 
subsidy towards the cost of acquiring 
Jand for such purposes. But, in order to 
meet this case in built-up areas, where 
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it could be shown to the’ satisfaction of 
the Government that a local planning 
authority could not, without undue hard- 
ship, conform to the requisite standard, 
Parliamentary authority would be sought 
to provide Exchequer assistance, Grants 
from the Minister of Education would, 
of course, continue to be paid. <A 
general overhaul of the financial rela- 
tions between’ the Exchequer and local 
authorities would have to be undertaken 
as soon as the data upon which it could 
be undertaken became available, and 
that was a much larger, matter than the 
purpose of that Bill. This overhaul would, 
in the view of the Government, have to 
be carried out with a definite bias in 
favour of the poorer authorities. 

After debate, in which Mr, silkin ex- 
pressed gratification at the discussions 
between the Minister and local authori- 
ties and the useful concessions which, 
he said, would make the Bill much more 
acceptable, the money resolution was 
agreed to. 


Land Policy. 

A two days’ debate took place 
House of Lords on the recent 
Paper (Command 6537) on the Control 
of: Land Use. The debate was initiated 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who moved 
“That the decentralisation, deconges- 
tion and redevelopment of our big towns 
do constitute a primary object of the 
policy of the Government.” His great 
objection to the White Paper was that it 
did not settle the question of compen- 
sation, and he put forward various sug- 
gestions under this head. 

Lord Woolton, the Minister of Recon- 
struction, on behalf of: the Government, 
accepted the motion, but urged them not 
to be contemptuous of the measure of 
agreement arrived at, but use it to the 
full. There was clear evidence in the 
White Paper that the Government 
thought that in future something better 
was wanted than the haphazard growth 
of our towns, open spaces and industrial 
development. They also agreed that in 
the future the constant encroachment ot 
towns on good agricultural land should 
be avoided. In regard to the future of 
the industrial areas, the special areas 
might quite easily come again unless a 
proper balance of population was main- 
tained so that if economic circumstances 
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caused some industry to fail some other 
industry ‘in the neighbourhood could 
take up the population. The Govern- 
ment accepted that principle in general, 
and were trying to get some practical 
platform on which .to operate. . What 
the Government had done during the 
war was. a clear indication that they 
realised: the problem and were setting up 
machinery to deal with it. 

Striking figures were given by. Lord 
Latham about the price of land. He 
said that a serious situation faced local 
authorities regarding the cost of the 
acquisition of land. He had previously 
stated that the average price of land in 
London was about £12,000 an. acre. He 
had now further details of the costs of 
land acquired. They were as follows 
per acre: Bermondsey, £22,000; Bethnal 
Green, £22,000; Lambeth, £29,000; Hol- 
born, £30,000; Finsbury, £37,000; Stepney, 
£33,000; St. Pancras, £32,000. Kven in 
Stoke Newington upwards of £12,000 an 
acre had been paid. In connection with 
a scheme in Holborn, land was _ pur- 
chased at the rate of £45,000 an acre, and 
in St. Marylebone at £27,000 an acre, 
They had. had experience in connection 
with the improvement of the Strand, 
where the price of land asked for was 
at the rate of £1,000,000 an acre. 

Eventually, the motion was agreed to. 


Prices of Materials. 

Mr, Lippai asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works in 
the case of how many firms his depart- 
ment had insisted upon the Government 
being: su}-plied with fittings for buildings 
at 75 per cent. below the rate at which 
such yoods were supplied to private 
firms. 

Mr. Hicks said that the rebate of 75 
applied to 18 firms in one industry pro- 
ducing one class of building components, 
in respect of all Government business, 
direct and indirect. It was accepted by 
the industry as a convenient and suit- 
able way of controlling prices of the 
materials of which Government was the 
principal purchaser. The figure was 
arrived at after consideration of the in- 
dustry’s genera! costs, but obviated de- 
tailed costing of individual contracts. 

R. Lrstre asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
whether he was aware of the rapidly in- 
creased prices charged for tiles, slates 
and bricks, adding considerably to the 
cost of repair work to houses; and what 
action did he intend taking to prevent 
excessive profiteering which might hold 
up much needed housing schemes. 

Mr, Hicks: My noble friend has re- 
cently approved increases in the _ pro- 
ducers’ prices of slates and bricks, which 
had become necessary owing to increases 
in production costs. The question of the 
prices of rocfing tiles, production of 
which has not hitherto been sufficient in 
volume to justify price control, is now 
under consideration. An inquiry into the 
profits earned by the distributors of the 
commodities mentioned is in hand. 

Mr, McKintay asked the President of 
the Board of Trade if he could state the 
reason why 4-inch scrim. used by plas- 
terers, priced at 3s. per 100 yards on June 
13, 1944, now cost 7s. 6d. for the same 
quantity; and why the Ministry of Sup: 
ply, Jute Control, Dundee, had intimated 
to West of Scotland firms that supplies 
could now only be purchased through 
plaster board makers. 

CAPTAIN WATERHOUSE Mr. Me: 


said if 
Kinlay would send him the names of the 
rms which had raised their prices, he 


would look into the matter. As regarded 
the second part of the question, he was 
informed that the Ministry of Supply, in 
agreement with the Ministry of Works, 
arranged that supplies of scrim required 
for jointing plaster- boards should be dis- 
tributed only through plaster board 
manufacturers. This was to ensure the 
use of this material only in exceptional 
circumstances so as to effect..the utmost 
economy, since the world shortage of jute; 
necessitated a strict control: of its use. 
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N.F.B.T.O. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. J. W. SrepHenson, J.P., in his 
presidential address to the twenty-seventh 
annual conference of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Operatives, held 
at York last week, dealt at some jength 
with the housing problem. 

In the course of his remarks, he said : 

‘*‘ Before the war the building industry 
reached an average output of 300,000 
houses annually. It built at that rate for 
five years. At the peak it produced 
370,000 houses, and this was accomplished 
with large numbers of the operatives regis- 
tering at the Labour Exchanges. At times 
hundreds of thousands of our people were 
unemployed. Of those employed, some 50 
per cent. were engaged on housing. Had 
there been full employment in our industry 
think of the houses that could have been 
built! The best employment was to be 
found on the large contracts ; on the indus- 
trial, commercial and luxury buildings. 

‘* Nevertheless, even in such circum- 
stances and in a haphazard and ill-organ- 
ised industry—in which thousands of firms, 
from the big speculative builders at the 
top, to the jobbing builders and ‘ jerries’ 
at the bottom, all of whom made their play 
for individual profit—this housing achieve- 
ment was effected. 

‘* Given the powerful urge of the Govern- 
ment and local authorities programmes, 
efficient organisation and the effective con- 
centration of the resources and services of 
the building industry on housing, we can 
build at a rate beyond the imagination of 
the most ardent housing reformer. I am 
satisfied that with the present arrange- 
ments for recruitment to the industry, 
and an adequate housing programme 
planned with a guarantee that there will 
be no more hasty cuts, we can produce all 
that is necessary to provide the accom- 
modation so sorely needed. 


““One of the major matters with which 
we are concerned at the present time is 
the proposal to construct numbers of tem- 
porary dwellings. In the face of the urgent 
needs of the people, we can accept their 
erection only on the basis of public owner- 
ship and control. This will ensure that 
they will not become, as so many make- 
shifts have become, the slums of the future. 
The policy of this Federation is to demand 
the best houses that modern design and 
craftsmanship can construct. 


“1 must, at this stage, refer to pre- 
fabrication. Prefabrication is not some- 
thing that is new. We have long had it 
with us in the form of doors, windows, in- 
terior equipment, and fitments of all 
kinds. Why, then, is it assumed that. 
because we express opinions as to the 
worth of structures made wholly from pre- 
fabricated parts, we are against progress ? 

“* We building workers whose entire in- 
dustrial life has been one constant adapta- 
tion to changes in materials and methods 
are not against innovations of tested worth. 
We are not opposed to change where 
it is in line with true progress. 
We are, in fact, all out for real progress. 
Craftsmanship and science are not in con- 
flict—they can and must be comple- 
mentary. 


“The Executive Committee of the 
Federation have decided that the condi- 
tions under which men will be employed 
on the erection of temporary or any other 
form of building, must be the industrial 
conditions negotiated by the building in- 
dustry itself. We will play our part in 
the control of the industrial machine, and 
we shall insist that our industrial condi- 
tions are applied to all building work, 
whether done with Government assistance 
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or subsidy, by the Government itself, or 
by private enterprise. ; 

‘©The war has created a somewhat arti- 
ficial economic state of affairs. The so- 
called ‘ economic laws’ of capitalism are 
restricted in their operation by war-time 
legislation. If, in the face of the labour 
shortage during the war, building workers 
had been ‘free’ to select their employers 
and to sell their labour power to the high- 
est bidders, wage rates would be far higher 
than they are to-day. We _ building 
workers entered the war upon basic con- 
ditions evolved in the vicissitudes of an 
open labour market, and with our sub- 
sistence standard at a low level. Under 
war-time conditions we have secured 
certain improvements, a guaranteed 
week under the Essential Work Order, 
better lodging and travelling allowances, 
etc. Our slight wage increases, however, 
lag behind the real cost of living. There 
is, undoubtedly, something in the fact 
that, generally speaking, the age level of 
our industry has been higher, older build- 
ing workers having been more or less regu- 
larly employed. The process whereby em- 
ployers could select those most suitable 
for continuous employment and cast aside 
the older and less able workers has not 
been permitted to operate. In this respect, 
the abnormal war-time conditions have 
given us some advantages. Apart from 
that, we are where we were—workers 
whose standard of living is held to the 
iron law of the wages system. 

‘* As an offset against any economic im- 
provement has been. the increased produc- 
tivity of our industry. The average build- 
ing worker can produce much more to-day 
because of a greater degree of mechanisa- 
tion and standardisation. 

‘* What, then, of the future? We must 
demand increased wages to bring us into 
line with the higher standard of living to 
which we are entitled. We must obtain 
a guaranteed week, thus stabilising weekly 
earnings. We must have more efficient 
organisation of building work; improve- 
ments in welfare arrangements ; protection 
against scamping and jerry-building gene- 
rally; full opportunity and scope for the 
exercise and development of craftsmanship, 
so that the building workers may have a 
real interest in construction and find crea- 
tive joy in their work. These are the 
standards for which we aim, and which 
alone will give us the status worthy of 
the great service we render to the com- 
munity. In such an environment we shall 
achieve the best building.’’ 
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Increase in Wages. 

The national executive of the 18 unions 
affiliated to the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives, representing 
400,000 members, decided to accept the 
employers’ offer of a basic wage increase 
of one penny an hour on November 1, and 
a further penny an hour on July 1 next 
year. 

The conference instructed the executive 
of the Federation to impress on the em- 
ployers that they should, if possible, pay 
the second penny at an earlier date. 

Mr. R. Coppock, general secretary, said 
that the labourers’ rate would be increased 
from February 1 from 75 per cent. of the 
craftsman’s rate to 80 per cent. 


HEATING AND HEAT 
INSULATION 


CODE OF FUNCTIONAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF BUILDINGS. 


A prarr Code of Practice for Heating 
and Heat Insulation (chapter viii) has 
been issued for comment by the Codes of 
Practice Committee of the Ministry of 
Works. It is one of the series of ten codes 
dealing with the functional requirements 
of buildings. Codes dealing with sunlight, 
ventilation, precaution against noise, pre- 
caution against fire and artificial lighting 
have already been circulated for comment. 

The objects of this code are to define 
desirable standards of heating in buildings 
and to indicate the methods in the heat 
insulation of the building shell by which 
these standards can be best attained. 

In the past it has been customary to 
spend money comparatively freely on fuel 
in order to make good any thermal defi- 
ciencies in buildings and in appliances 
supplying the heat. Although the larger 
heating installations have been .designed 
and installed under skilled guidance, in 
many buildings it was not normally con- 
sidered necessary to resort to design 
methods, either in the choice and installa- 
tion of the method of heating, or in the 
reduction of heat losses by correct insula- 
tion of the building. There is a growin 
realisation that the unnecessary use of fual 
wastes a vital national asset and that it is 
more expensive to the occupant of a build- 
ing to burn fuel at a high rate than to 
insulate the building. 

Comfort, heat losses, degrees of exposure, 
solar heat and cognate matters are dis- 
cussed and there is an appendix on heat 
transmission, including examples of how to 
calculate the thermal transmittance of com- 
posite construction, with a table of con- 
ductivity values of various insulation 
materials, 

Appendix B describes a graphical method 
of estimating the desirable amount of insu- 
lation for parts of buildings having regard, 
inter alia, to the cost of fuel and of heat- 
ing plant and its installation. A chart is 
provided for determining the amount of 
thermal insulation which is economically 
justifiable in any part of.a building. 

There is also an appendix containing 
tables for temperatures obtained in roof 
structures in summer and reflection co- 
efficients of building materials for solar 
radiation. A further appendix contains 
notes on ‘‘ Equivalent Temperature ’’ and 
its measurement. 


City Institute Prize Winners. 

Prizes presented by the London Master 
Builders’ Association for the best work 
done in the City and Guilds of Londor 
Final Examination in Painters’ and 
Decorators’ Work go this year to Bradford 
College of Art and the L.C.C. School of 
Building. Gilbert Woodcock Dowling, of 
Bradford, wins the first prize of three 
guineas, and George Hughesman, of 
London, the second prize of two guineas. 
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IN THE BUILDING TRADE 








Aberavon ...cccccee 
PPNEO ca paceeoes = 
Abergavenny ........ 
Abingdon 

Accrington ... 
Aldeburgh . 
Aldershot 

Alfreton U.D. 
Alnwick ... 
Altrincham. 

Amble 

Amersham ..... 
Ammanford 


i OE 


Ashford (Kent) 
Ashford (Middlesex). . 


| Crafts- | 
| ourers, 


| men, 


Lab- 


Lab- Crafts- 
ourers, men, 


| Crafts- | Lab- 
| ourer: 


men, 





2/0 
2/0 


Ashton-under-Lyne .. 


Aylesbury . 


ee 


Bagshot .. 
Banbury .. 
Barnsley .. 
Barnstaple 
Barrow-in-Furness 


Bath 


Sensveniid 
Beccles 
Bedford 
Berkhamsted . 
Berwick 


Biggleswade ........ 
ce eee 
Birchington 

Birkenhead 

Birmingham C.B. .... 
Bishop Auckland .... 
Bishop’s Stortford... . 
Blackburn ..... bade 


Bournemouth. 
Bracknell .... 


Bradford-on-Avon 
eee 
Brentwood 

Bridgwater 
Bridlington 

Brighouse .......... 
Brighton ... 

Bristol 

Broadstairs 
Bromsgrove U.D. .... 
a a a 
Bunga 


y | 
Burnham-on-Crouch. .| 


Burnley 
Burslem 


meer: St. eae 
BUxtON .0c00- 
Byfleet... 


Cambridge ........ 
Canterbury.......... 


Carlisle 

Carnforth 
Castleford 
Caterham 


Cheltenham 
—— 
Chertsey . 
Chester : 
Chesterfield M.B. 
Chichester 
Chorley .... 
Cirencester . 
Clacton 


Cleveleys 
Clitheroe 
Cobham (Surrey) .... 
Colchester 
Colwyn Bay 
Congleton .... 
Coventry C.B 
Cranbrook . 
Cranleigh 
Crawley . 
Crewe 


Crowborough 
Cuckfield 

Darlington ..... ainatete 
Darwen, 


Doncaster 
Dorchester 


Driffield | 
Droitwich M.8.......! 
Dudley M.B. ........ 
Dunstable 

Durham City . 
Eastbourne. . 

E. Glam. (Moa. Val. ‘a 
East Grinstead 


Fareham 
Faversham 
Felixstowe 
Filey 
Fleetwood .. 
Flint 
Folkestone 
Frinton-on-Sea 
Frome 
Gainsborough U.D. 
Gateshead 


lossop 
lclemeeeter 
||Godalming 
||Goole 


(Grantham M.B....... 
Gravesend 

||Great Yarmouth 

| Grimsby 


Halifax 
| Hanley 
Harpenden .. 
Harrogate .. 
nae gal 
Harwich . 
Haslemere . ° 


Haywards Heat 

| Hednesford 

||Hemel Hempstea!.... 
Henley-on-Tham:; 
Hereford 


+ cle 
| Huntingdon 
Ilfracombe 
Ingatestone 

Ipswich 


Isle of Thane: 
Isle of Wight 
||Keighley 

+ | Kenilworth 
Kettering M.B. 
Kidderminster M.B. . 
King’s Lynn 
Kirkham ... 
Knowle ... 
Lancaster 


.B 
Leighton Buzzard 
ee 
Lew 
Lichfield M.B. 
Lincoln C.B. 
Littlehampton 
Liverpool 
Llandudno . 
Lianelly ..... eneeen | 
London— 
12m. radius 
12-15m. radius 
Long Eaton U.D. ....’ 
ngton 
— M.B.. 
M.B 


Macclesfield 
Maidenhead 
Maidstone .. 
Malvern U.D. 
|Manchester 
Manningtree 
Mansfield M.B....... 


ne a a 7 eae 
Matlock U.D 

Melton Constable 
Meiton Mowbray .... 
|Merthyr 


iddleton 
| Middlewich 
Milford Haven 
Morecami| 
Morley 
Mundesley 








Nantwich 

Nelson ae 
Newark-on-Trent .... 
Newbury 
Newcastle-on-Tyn: 
Newcastle-u.-Lym: 
New Forest 
Newmarket 

Newport, Mon. 
Newport Pagnell 
Northampton C.B. 
Norwich 

Nottingham 

Nuneaton 


1/10 
1/114 


1/114) 
2/0 | 


Paignton 
|Peterborough 
| (Borough) 
Pontefract 
||Pontypridd 
||Port Talbot 
Portsmouth 
Preston 
Pulborough 


ae 





St. Helens .. 
|St. Neots 
Saffron Walden 
Salisbury City 
Salisbury Plain 


Vek Sawbridgeworth 





Saxmundham.,..... ; 
Scarborough 
Scunthorpe 

Selb 


Vis 
2/0 


y 

| Sevenoaks 

Sheerness 

Sheffield .. 

Shipley 

Shoeburyness 
Shoreham 

Shrewsbury M.B. .... 
Sittingbourne 
||\Skegness U.D. 
| Sleaford U.D. 

Slough 

Smethwick 
Southampton 
Southend-on-Sea 
Southport 

South Shields 
Spalding 

Stafford M.B......... 
Staines 

Stamford M.B. ...... 
Stevenag® 

Stockport 
Stockton-on-Tees .... 
Stoke-on-Trent C.B... 
Stourbridge M.B. .... 
Stourport U.D. ...... 
Stowmarket 


Tamworth M.B....... 
PARDON 0500.06 rer 
Tenterden 

Thames Haven 
Thetford 

Thorpe Bay 
Todmorden 
Tonbridge ... 
Torquay ... 

Totnes 

Trowbridge 

Truro . 

| Tunbridge Wells .... 
Uppingham e 
|\Uttoxeter U.D....... 
| Wakefield 

Walsall C.B. 

Walsden 
Walton-on-Naz2 

Ware 

Warminster .. 
Warrington 

Warwick M.B. 
Wellington R.D. 
Welwyn P 
Welwyn Gar. City 
Wells (Norfolk) ; 
West Bromwich C.B. | 
Westcliff-on-Sea 
Weston-super-Mare ..} 
Weybridge ....... oeal 
Weymouth 

Whitby 

Whitstable 

Widnes 

Wigan 

Wigton 

Willington 

Wilmslow 

Winchester 
Windermers 


Wokingham * 
Wolverhampton C.B. 
Woodbridge 
Worcester C.B. 
Workington 
Worksop..... 
Worthing 

Wrexham 

Wroxham 

Wycombe 
Wymondham 





1 Plus 2d. per working day. t Piastcrers 2/14. {] Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/74. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/62 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Note.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances. 
Women’s Rates.—In all districts throughout the country the basic rate of wages for women engaged on craft processes is 1 /6} per hour after the conclusion 
of a probationary period of three months. During the probationary period the rate of wages is first month 1/0} per hour, second month 
1/24 per hour, and third month 1/44 per hour. For all women carrying out work other than on craft processes, 1/3 per hour. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page Lay. 











October 6 1944 


THE BUILDER 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


‘NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. 
for smaller quantities ex merchant's warehouse will of course be higher. 


Prices 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances waich prevail at 


the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


BRICKS, &c. 
First Hard Stocks coccccecsoccoce 
Second Hard Stocks 
Mild Stocks .scccccvcccccccccccececece 
Single Rough Stocks 
Common Stocks .. 3 
All loaded free into iorry, at the works. “The question 
of haulage is still very ers and prices must be 
obtained from job to job. Jn addition, there will be 
the Levy ween the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 
3s. per 1, Site in 
London London 
Rated Area, North 
Stations of Thames 
wen 1,000 


Corer ecerereresese 


2% in. Phorpres, 
A Games of 40, 1,000 only per 1,000 
moni account, & -¢@ 


| OS Re 
Single Bullnose 
Rustics 


Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) 
_Bullnose (London ny D - case 


tns.) . 
Best vranine & ire a (London Stns.) :— 


| rr 2 r 12..3 
GLAZED Bri Ty, Si a saad 2 4% to Pri 
Best White Iv Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs ....38 10 0 
and Salt Glazed D’ble . .. 35 100 
Suretcher «+2230 00 Oneside&twoends 39 100 
29 10 0 Two sides&one end 40 10 0 
lays and 
le io eres ae 
Second Quality, £2 per 1, less than best, Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 
App Levy On Bricks, 3/— per 1,000 except Glazed 


Bricks. 
PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
12 miles radius Charing Cross. 
Ho.Litow CLAY PARTITION BLOCKS. 
London Brick Company. 
Minimum Lorry Loads. Rayet, 
iy per yd. sup, Ls yds, 


ee ee ee 


& 


*PwwWNa 
e200 


ha 


Half blocks’ "add 4 per yard super to above prices. 
CLINKER CONCRETE. 
2° per yd. >. oe a2 OS eer Om .. 
af nw secs t @ HY a a 
*“CRANHAM TERRA seneiens 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. a. 


ew PWWN WN 
= weNIOoO 34) 


cr 29° oe. 
Per yard super a Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for 


- 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered i = London area in full van loads. per ft, 
cube: Plain, 10s. Moulded, 12s. 6d. 
Ss section cills and copings, 15s. 


SAND. 


Thames Ballast ...... lls. 6d. per yd. 
Pit Wee: cccccssuws 1G GR. os 
Pitan .occoccevass>: 120 , 
Washed Sand........ 13s. Od. 

2 in. Shingle hanes 10s. 6d, 

2 in. Broken Brick 16s. Od. 
Pan Brecd6..ccccccce, 10a, Od, 


CEMENT. 


Best British Portland Cement. Standard § 
tion, delivered London area. 4 
6 ton loads and upwards site .... 
1 to 6 tons site 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots 
“ Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 
6 ton loads and upwards site 
1 to 6 tons site 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots 
“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle” 
cement, 30s. per ton on ordinary “ Blue 
Circle ” prices. 
“ Colorcrete” Nos.1 and 2. Coloured rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement in 6 ton lots 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in 
free paper bags) 
Under one ton .. 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots 
and upwards 
Plus packages at current prices. 
Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra. 4 1 
Nore.—Jute sacks charged at 353. 6d. nett per ton 
(20 sacks) fer quantities of or exceeding one ton. 
Less ‘han one ton ts. 94d. nett each. 
Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 
dition withia two weeks. P “ 
£. 


£ 3d. 
Roman Cement 8 10 0 Keene’sCement,White 70 0 
Parian Cement 00 Pink 6 10 0 
Cementone Colours for cement according a tints, per 
cwt. from £3 5s. Od. 


delivered 
2 miles 
radius 
Padding- 
ton. 


per ton 


SLATES. 


First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
Per 1,000 actual £ s. d. £ an 
24 by 12 4612 6 18by10 .... 2412 6 
22 by 12 38 5 O 18 by9 me 
22 by il 3415 0 16by10... 22 0 0 

33 10 OU 
3015 O 


eee 


20 by 12 
20 by 10 


17 0 0 


eeee 


eeee 





both sides. 

STONE. 

Bata STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington,G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube 

Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 

a free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. _,, 
Selected approximate size one way, Id. per 

cubic ft. extra, selected approximately 

three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 

PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South mbeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R. +ee+ per ft. cube 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
Stations .. per ft. cub. 

White basebed, 3d. per "ft. cube extra. 

Note.—Id, per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 4d. beyond 30 ft. 

opTroN-Woop STONE— 

F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
Random blocks from 10ft. and over P. + = 

Sawn two sides Re ae : 
wn three or four sides 

ORK Stone, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
30 ft. super) per ft. super 

6 in, rubbed two sides, ditto * 

3 in: sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) 

2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side ‘slabs 
(random sizes) (paving) 

14 in. to 2 in. ditt 

HARD YORK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

Scrappled random blocks .. per ft. cube 

6 in. sawn two sides landings ‘to sizes (under 
40 ft. super) .. super 


eatdaded oe per ft. 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto * 

4 in. sawn two sides slabs (Gatom 

3 in, ditto . 

3 in self-facod random flags. . "bia vl ee 











Having Secured 
- the Contract— 
what about the 
Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 


SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 











0 | African Whitewood 


PLASTER. 


£s. d. 
Coarse, Pink.... 4 2 6 Sirapite, 
White.. 410 0 ” 


0 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over Lo: 
Best Ground Blue i 
au cows a Se 
ranite Chippings 2 0 O Hair percwt. .. 
Note.—Sacks are charged Is, 9d. each, and credited 
ls. 6d. if returned in good condition withjo three 
months, carriage paid. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. 
6-ton lots at railway depot. 


TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons ........+++e+2++ Per 1,000 
f.o.r. Londoa, 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 

Staffordshire district .......--ececeee. £7 0 

Ditto hand-made ditto 8 6 

6 14 

17 

16 


Ornamental ditto Jescocese 

Hip and valley tiles—Hand- made ...... 

(per dozen) —Machine-made .... 
HARD WOOD. 


1 INCH AND UP THICK, 
Average price for prime quality 


mn 
g 
¥g 


=UAcooooooooooo=-Som 
— 


s ¢ 
Dry English Wainscot Billets .... 16 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ...... 21 0 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany 
Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ... 
American Fig eecccocccoscescoce 
American Plain Oak. .......cccssssceccces 
Jap, Figured Oak ...... 
Jag, Finds Ge oc cdesccccccess 
TOE! cackaheicce minecsensessswdiaweet 
American Whitewood ........- 


to 
to 
to 


eeeeesece 


NWXIALOS 


eee eresereeesesese 


African Mahogany 
Australian Walnut 
Australian Silky Oak 
Best Scotch glue 
Liquid glue 


ee a ee oe 
ae 
ccoaccencacacaccee® 


RON OPH ONUNW 


SOFT WOOD. 


MERCHANTABLE British COLUMBIAN Pine, 
inimum, Maxim:m. 
Scantlings in imported sizes £a &@ as, ¢é 
2in. by 3in. to4in. by ilin. 47 0 0 58. O 
PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINg. 
: Per standard. 
3. 
1 in. by 11 in dddedbeoceccesoscoescecets HOG 
1 in. by 9 in. 


1 in. plain edge flooring ... 
1} in. ditto 

1 in. —— and grooved 
13 in, ditto...... 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 


S.D. Brmcocks CRUTCH HEAD, For IRON 


2 in. 
3/- 51/- per doz. 
Tower Bw Cocks For IRON. 


1} in. 2 in, 
281/— 456/- per doz. 
fee ¥ — Two UNIONS FoR Laap. 


4S ihe | lay 2 fe sta 3. 
cs a per doz. 
In, 


5/6 


in. 
2/- 


1} in. a 2 ‘n. 
14/- 18/6 ~~ Rui 


14 in, 2 in. “- "3 in 
10/9 13/6 25/- wd Py i per doz. 

EAD TRAPS WITH B NG Screws. 

13 x6 Ibs. 14 x 6 be. 2 x 7 Ibs. 3 x 7 Ibs, 
L:ad P. 26/- 34/- 55/- 92/- per doz. 
L:ad S. 34/- 41/- 67/- = 115/-per doz. 
So_per.—Plumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1. Blow pipe 
2/6 per Ib. 


* The information. given on this page has been 

jally compiled for THE BUILDER, and is copyright. 
The aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, ths 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subje» 
to 24 per cent. cash discount. 


> ay 1 in. 
6/8 11/- 
HEAVY — 


2 in 
i15/- 14a Ay 3843-3 per doz. 
Cal APS Pos Scre 


= im 5 36 per doz. 
ALL VALVES, 


~¥" 
aes 716 per Joz 





























































































































282 THE BUILDER October 6 1944 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) F 
CURRENT OF MATERIILS—§ BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 
METALS. Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from Feb 1. £ 
Gmoers, &C., to s ___ | endeavour is made to ens cann pul ons 
a Gmpens, &c. to Le ONDON STATION TER TON ro ure accuracy, ay - ot be responsible for errors that may occur, ¢ 
Compound Girders °........... 2610 0 rade Classification A A2 A3 B Bl Ti 
Stanchions .......... 29 0 Craftsmen ........ 2 2/0. 1/114 1/11 1/1 fe 
SINR oc vissis veevenennesas> 3710 0| Labourers ... 1/7 1 /63 1/6 je ey be 
Nore.—These p prices are for standard pieces and not eas ‘ /6t 1/6 1/54 1 /5t al 
special pieces of an awkward nature. 54 Perthshire . «Aa fr 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per | “ sa Peterhead -- Al 
£ s. d. Diameter. 4. hire»... .A2 nome. A 
pate eS Oe ee ae Bridge of Allan -.-A 4 Roxburghshire ....A2 | 
isos eee 2 1s 9 in. to 2g in. =21 «5 «0 | Broughty Ferry ....A Edinburgh ........A St. Andrews A at 
PORN Clackmannanshire. .A Fifeshire A Selkirkshire a2 ge 0 
ROUGHT TUBES ap Peres aes 
Daveries rom works. cn eater aD > rman aaa Sartngetee =A 
! Bircestaes 
iveries from Lendee stock forthe 4° gross. Dumbartonshire ..A po tll ae aria > aad A2 pu 
Tubes. Tubulars, and Flang pia seteecue Al Hamilton ........ A Wee Lecbien ‘4 = oe 
4/6" =4°/6" i9 ol ty /2" 2 oy 6” town has its own rates : Masons, 1/9}; C EY: = 
Pore 4 7/4 Z i / The ted but 1/11 is paid owing to the cmeeity. st poten i ; Pumas, Ay Plum ppb ery we sie 
Heavy no mates a a si i ormation given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in England and. Wales are given on page 230 ies 
\v. lightweight .. 4 _ st 
Galv. heavyweight > oe VARNISHES, &c. TT - 
writ ape gg on 4” /#’ inclusive, charged extra , Per gallon. TH E SCO ISH bUILv ER D 
A - , 
oan Ba hefty 4 less ag Pre rong , os Vanes Swanbacbes tee Gace Outside F 16 % NEW BUILDINGS x 
—Net sh end of month following date o ine lo. eine ca cba ene ss 018 0 BRAIDWOOD.—Plans prepared for alterations 
—* Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and — oon wikesiew aia ee'ee Syaices <s 1 0 0] and additions to houses at Braidwood-rd., for 
eS EES ee Ope Ca aria see eeeeeeees . ” : 2 4 which the architects are J ohn Logan & Son, 13 Pri 
Cork ek Gee os See NaN + +> ore tees ° ée ae: Lanark-rd., Carluke. Oak 
Cieteeiii’ “Steaates, ends Floor Verni 4 tte eeeeeeres . ”, 56.0 CARNWATH.—Plans prepared for houses at . 
EE at Mo 1/7 1/34 " | Fine Pale Paper ...... AR a) 3) eee ee ee ee 
OE er eager 1/8} 1/5 Sd | Fine Copal Cabinet........ as 14 0| “at Albert-st.,, Motherwell. 
 aeeen ere 1/8} 1/74 7a. Fine Copal | = ill . ee: DALKEITH.—The Corporation, from plans _M 
Leanne NEE 1/10 1/10 84d._—Ss«| Hard Drying Oak ...........: 1 3 0} Dx,awm architects, to erect 200 houses on variow] 8 
Be teins : 2724 2/2 ~=—-93d._—| Fine Hard Drying Oak 13.2222: ; m 
oe F: Fine Copal “Sm 7 hephness ‘ ; §| _GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for alterations 
ia? 3. 4 iY 1/83 sd Pale do. — eee? pees 114 0 and additions for the Barony Church of Scot. 
Ay Reahetenseaenss sae Ve id. ag? ant Ol ee a land, for which the architects are Gillespie, 
beeen: 2 aoa. mame Meesiabeseneses*e* 114 6| idd & Coia, 2, Hamilton-dr., Glasgow.—Plans Ne 
5 Rigcermcuperaseencece Me sc ed us yl a - 02 0 prepared for alterations and additions, forp on 
Bune Peseresceebesersrs 3/5 vid: | Oak and ar Stain (water). "5 “O44 © san Dh —- is J. Austin Laird, 55, Wesi 
_ RAIN WATER PIPES. Berlin Bleck Te PB Preowned 34 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. _ Bends. Branches. | Knotting (patent) i $ i° 5 British Standards. a. 
ote ais Stock angles. French and Brush Poiish. . * 2a The following B.S. specifications have 
Ele. -nesorerrevererens as a. a Licsié Desert a Decbens .............. OM 6 _— published from 28, Victoria-street, 
a” Gavthines > 21 "Rovian 
| Ramaeetee teenie : 3/5 fs 1 LEAD, &c. Revised B.S.S. for Conversion Factorp ye 
OE envens ext PARES 40 «= -3/3.,s«4/9 : Perton,; 20d Tables (B.S. No. 350, 1944). (Price§ appr 
NETT PRICES. (Delivered in London.) £ s. d.| 3s. 6d. post free.) main 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. Leap.—Sheet, English, 4lb. andup...... 38 0 0 B.S.8. for Steel Eyebolts. Part 1—withf Wils 
octane te PE sae pe 24 per cont. ang MEDONE ss ceccccsceueses Coes ae Collars). Part 2—without Collars for Lift 
vo ae iphinutavaes te sasbaun s i i 3 
C-. Copnen Son. Prss—London Prine, eStock, | BOP oer ssiiccct 4f $ Q) Suspension (B.8. G89, 1944). (Price iy Ab 
Zim. cecececcccccscccee 3/9 2/7$ 3/2 Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots : +B 
3 2/10} . 3/114 | under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and sewer 
is va under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per GLASS. 
cwt. extra. 
4 SHEET GLASS, ama GLAZI B 
Lec. Coane Daain Pree. 1S S738 | Old lead, ex henge. ae 0m UT SIZES. a odetacee: Ey 
cwt. qr. lbs, per yard. Bends. Branches. at Mills......+.++. ons, Aine 
3 in. 7/3 11/6 Ne FED ORe scrcdcecetceccggeescsoones eeeererereee Stee 
4m. bf 14/5 24 oz. Clear or “R” quality a arioae a er ee sewers 
2/3 OZ. wecees ee ceccceescccesees eeeerecereesese 
‘6 in. 17 32 eececece eee eee eee sereeeeessseseseeee® 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. ee a a ( ne 
hie ene tie ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED} (; (‘' 
in ndoa. 4 <Sver 500 ft L, ae x. bai sane; £2 2s. 
3 ‘er super a z 
Inon.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant a 4 a Cn 00 Rolled plate, $ in. wy, - vanes se etivcbencbees 
nelly. «2... Feb). oo beaveetes 2015 0 Rough cast double rolled, LL eee Guill 
IRON. taffordshire Marked Bars .. 2110 0 Rough cast double rolled, 3 in. ......seeeeeees were 
Mild Steel Bars “ss. enss eons eou>: - Jae Figured rolled, and Eathedral i cisontesavs ep. 4 
tis Niscihand! Boa” Hey ae apg mide 
sen sea ite oa Guoeen tout Reeded, ao gy Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron |B i (,°%! 
ce an eg dG, $n. thick ...c000 bvebsee “Ve 
: 6 | ° Rolie plate is the same price as rough cast do Roch 
6 roll sewers. 
6 Pere £2 2s. 
8s. 
0 eet, tae Sopbetonecdevsecsiekie Ayles 
0 The of pee Cen, 2 oe -- sessseeeeseesees petidon 
Q rgian Wi eb ececcccces lott 
Galvanised Flat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— Sones Hall Mark Craftsmanship} | “Calorex” Sheet, 21 Ws codbordnnt 2 Notting 
Cee eee ee eeeeeeeeeseseces . * OB... .sceees 
24 gauge sssssesees sees ~edivesness San ie Cae, & in. thick: -°1. °F sundae 
BAUZO ccccccccccccces cccccvece i ” ” ey “teh : Ways al 
é Non’ Actinic Gl thick . 
Cut Nails, 3 in. and up Sovesbessess. uae 10 0 Actual manufacturers ” - mas thick ae8 1 . 
i . Au. Nert. of patent glazing. >» din. thick . ' West 
ETAL WinDows.—Standard sizes, suitable fi . “VITA” GLAS 
cow, and elves — all fittings, caaainen two Lantern and Skylights, “Vita” Plate Glass, about tii in. thick— 7 ze -° 
coats, and delivery to job, average pr bout . ecvccceseccvecese ane 1 
eth, Gnd Satire So Joby, Sherman prive sboet 2s, 44 Metal Windows, etc. Be es Fe tees, 
PAINTS. &c. a “ Vita ” Sheet | Glass, about BEFIUGR. cccawnce. & 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) “ - per gallon o:7 2 oni thi hppa hg 4 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . ~ O72 « ° RE Ree Ke oe ; A pplicat 
—. Ground English White Lead, 311 9 + in. Geet Wired “ Vita” Giass ........ 3) Bichard 
Onpuinn 2 White Lead Paiat, 14-1. ¢ tins fre i GLASS ee a. d. 
s fee, 416 6 are were manetepearers, PB. 1-8 in.x ccc 2 Sucka Hertte 
Genuine Red Lead ......... ¥ 218 6 ght Steel Constructional Engineers. P.B. 2—S3 in. x5 in cece 2 6 | £1,500 
Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) |. i 7 3| | 100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 ff | 2-8. 3-73 in. x? in x Sl 3 6 2 | Councit 
Utility Putty (Packages returnable) 13 9 : P.B. 32—74 in. x7; > 
Size, XD quality .......+06+ 049 Ring: Waterloo 6314 Radiosed Comet Bricks 19 match’ up with— 
T Ree peheatinks catia, Min: ue 16 tines) ce ee sPobvcdccocessesece "4 beach @ 
vary according to quality from 8 ~~. eM PB 32: 6 Q | £240. £14 
Bee eeeeetoee ” 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a nee (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be: obtained. 

BUILDING 
OCTOBER 12. 

Cumberland C.C.—Erection of canteen kitchen 
at Bewcastle Bailey School. H. Haughan, 
County A., 4, Alfred-st., Carlisle. 

OCTOBER 14. 

Wellington (Salop) R.D.C.—Construction of 
pumping station and incidental works. A. H.§. 
Waters, M.Inst.C.E., 25, Temple-row, Birming- 
ham, 2. Dep. £3 3s. 

OCTOBER 18. 

Wellington R.D.C.—Construction of ambulance 
station at Donnington. W. B. Bond, 3, Newhall- 
st., Birmingham, 3. Dep. £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 20. 

Dublin T.C.—Erection of 150 houses at Calra 
West housing area, section 4B. City Treas., 
Exchange-bldgs. Dep. £5 5s. 

OCTOBER 23. 

Urmston U.D.C.—(1) Converting No. 3, 
Princess-rd. into two flats; (b) converting The 
Oaks and The Willows, Stretford, into 6 flats. 
L. Watkins, C., Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

NO DATE. 

Maltby U.D.C.—Construction of public con- 
veniences, M. R. Jones, E. and §. 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

HEATING, ETC. 
OCTOBER 10, 

Newmarket R.D.C.—Painting work at Isola- 

tion Hospital. Exning, 8. 

OCTOBER 12. 
, Gower R.D.C.—Painting 66 houses. E. 
S., The Rectory, Bishopston, nr. Swansea. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


: OCTOBER 12. 

Yeovil R.D.C.—Provision and laying of 
approx. 5,550 yds. of 6-in. temporary water 
mains, together with incidental works. 
Wilson, §., 28, Kingston, Yeovil. Dep. £2 2s. 


OCTOBER 14, 

Abergele U.D.C.—Repairs to roads. 
Roberts, E. and 8, 

tBath T.C.—Construction of roads 
sewers J. Basil Ogden, T.C. Dep. £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 16. 

Belper R.D.C.—For taking down and rebuild- 
ing two filter beds at sewage disposal works. 
J. Laycock, Sanitary Inspector, 20, Bardon-dr., 
Allestree. 

Stockport C.B, 
sewers, B.S. Dep 


OCTOBER 17. 
Beeston and Stapleford U.D.C.—Construction 
of concrete carriageway and laying of sewer. 
ys 7 Hardy, 8., Town Hall, Beeston. Dep. 


OCTOBER 18. 
Guildford T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. W. G. Cross, M.Inst.C.E., B.B. and S. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


and 


R. O. 


and 


onstruction of roads and 
. £2 2s. 


OCTOBER 23. 
Middlesbrough C.B.—Reconstruction of 
of existing outfall sewer. 
T.C. Dep. £2.2s. 
Rochdale C.B.—Construction of roads 


art 
Preston Kitchen, 


and 


wie? S. H. Morgan, M.Inst.C.E., B.S. Dep. 
2 2s. 
OCTOBER 24. 
,, Aylesbury R.D.C.—Sewerage works at 
Tudor House” area. Stoke Mandeville. 


Elliott and Brown, Stanley House, Pelham-rd., 
Nottingham. Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 25. 
Sunderland C.B.—Construction of carriage- 
ways and laying of sewers. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
OCTOBER 11. 

West Ham C.B.—Instructor of Painting and 
Decorating at Junior Day School of Building. 
24s. period of 3 hours. Principal, Municipal 
College, Romford-rd., E.15. 

OCTOBER 14. 
_ Derby Technical College.—Full-time Lecturer 
in Practical Plumbing and Allied Subjects. 
Application form and particulars from > 
Richardson, Principal, Normanton-rd., Derby. 
OCTOBER 16. 

Hertfordshire C.C.—County Architect. Salary 
£1,500 p.a. Applications to Clerk to County 
Council, County Hall, Hertford. 

OCTOBER 18. f 

*Billericay U.D.C.—(1) Two Building Inspec- 
tors. £240-£15-£255, plus bonus; (2) Chief Clerk, 
£240-£15-£300. A. Hatt, C., High-st., Billericay. 


THE BUILDER 


OCTOBER 21, 
North Riding £.C. — (a) _ Architectural 
Assistant, 2320- 400 p.a. Bonus £49 8s. 
, (b) Building Surveyor, £225-£15-£300. Bonus 
£49 8s. i forms from F, Barraclough, 
Secretary, Ed. Offices, County Hall, Northaller- 
ton, 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Ashbourne.—Vicar. Rev. Canon Farrow, and 
Parochial Counci) of Parish Church, propose 
parish hall, 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. — R.D.C. proposes 120 
houses at Oakthorpe and Doristhorpe. 

Bangor.—Caernarvonshire County Hospital 
Committee propose joint hospital at Penrhos- 
garnedd-rd. 

_ Bollington. —U.D.C. to erect 98 houses at Bol- 
lington Cross, W. Dobson Chapman (L.), Pear 
Tree House, Jordangate, Macclesfield, town 
planning consultant. 

Brierley Hill—U.D.C. propose 
centre at junction of High-st. and Bell-st. 

Brighouse.—T.C. approved 76 houses at 
Thornhills-la., Clifton.—T.C. propose: 52 houses 
at Lillands-la., Rastrick, and 30 houses at Cain- 
la., Southowram; establishment of mainten- 
ance works department; public conveniences at 
‘** Black Bull” hotel.—T.C, approved; Additions 
at Woodvale Mills for Ormerod Bros., Ltd.; 
additions for Gregson Bros., Ltd., Cran- 
brook Mills, Norwood Green, nr. Halifax; 
alterations and additions for Broadbent & 
Womersley; alterations at “Globe” Inn, Ras- 
trick, for 8. Webster & Sons, Lid., 57, North- 
gate, Halifax, 

Brighouse.—British Legion propose club. 

Coventry.—E.C. propose: Junior and infants” 
school at Foxford, and extension of site at Bin- 
ley for school; primary and nursery school at 
Monks Park housing estate. Managers of St. 
Mary’s R.C, school propose ereetion of primary 
department and extension of school site. 

oventry.—T.C, approved erection of two 
community centres at Hen-la. and Aldermoor, 
Plans submitted to M.O.W., who will invite 
tenders. 

- aliiacemaa Committee propose public 
iall. 

Elland.—West Riding E.C, propose ele- 
mentary school at Elland Edge. Plans by A. L. 
Binns, County Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Kendal.—E.C. propose sub-station. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose two classrooms as 
extensions to Secondary school, Nelson. Plans 
by A. T. Nicholson (F.), County Architect, 
County-bldgs., Fishergate-hill, Preston. 

Lancaster.—Footlights’ Club, China-la., pro- 


shopping 


pose adaptation of premises for repertory 
theatre. 
Liangefni.—U.D.C. propose 44 houses at 
Bridge-st. 


Middlesbrough.—Kitching & Co., 40, Albert- 
rd., Middlesbrough, are architects for extension 
to dairy at Longlands-rd., for Donaldsons, Ltd. ; 
bakery at York-rd., for Mr. Towse; and altera- 
tions at Bridge-st., for Priory Social Club. 

Middlewich.—U.D.C. pro ose 60 houses. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Tasker & Child, Trinity- 
bldgs., 25, New Bridge-st., are architects for 
alterations at Lindisfarne-rd., for Messrs. Cade- 
leigh. Sanitary accommodation to be provided 
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for I. A. Hodgson & Co., to plans by Cackett, 

Burns Dick & McKellar, 21, Ellison-p!. 

2 —— Legion propose public 
au, 
Ogwen.—R.D.C. propose at 

Glasinfryn. j 
Oldham.—T.C. propose: Development of site 

at Limehurst for houses; alterations to offices 

at Victoria Park, at £4,500—F.C. propose 

Modern school at Derker, ; 
Oldham.—T.C. approved alterations and addi. 

tions at Doris Mill, Bradshaw-st., for Doris 

Spinning Co. (1920), Ltd.—E.C. propose 

assembly hall, gymnasium, workshops and 

craft rooms at Ward-st. Central school. 

South Shields.—M.H. approved layout plans 
for erection of houses at Marsden-rd. Plans by 
A. G. Richardson, Acting B.E. 

Stafford.—R.D.C, propose 76 houses. Plans 
by E. M. Coombs (F.), architect, County-bldgs. 

Stanley (Yorkshire).—U.D.C. approved shirt 
factory, Leeds-rd., for Wakefield Shirt (Co., 


Ltd. 

Stockport.—T.C. approved 12 semi-detached 
houses at Houldsworth estate for W. Farley, 
builder, 129, Longford-rd., West Reddish. 

Turton.—Trustees of National Children’s 
Homes and ce pesneee at Edgworth propose 
erection of 18 houses, at £3,000 each, and a 
school, at £30,000. , : 

Warrington.—T.C. propose public conveniences’ 
on site between Howley Quay and Kingsway 
Bridge; E.C. propose sub-station; T.C. to 
acquire Dallam farm east fer housing estate ; 
Health Committee propose laundry and heat- 
ing plant for Whitecress Institution; addi- 
tional accommodation for nurses at Hefferston 
Grange Sanatorium; '.C. approved additions 
for Armitage & Rigby, Ltd., Cotton Spinners ; 
additions, Orford Tannery, Orford Tanning Co., 


45 houses 


Ltd. 

York.—T.C. propose completion of General 
Hospital, extensions to maternity hospital and 
P.A.C. Institution. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Croydon.—E.C. propose dining-room and 
kitchen at Selhurst Grammar school for Girls, at 


644. 

Durham.—County E.C. approved erection of 
13 additional school kitchens. Plans hy F, 
Willey, County Architect, 34, Old Elvet, 
Durham. - : 

Macclesfield.—Dining Hall Committee of T.C, 
propose prefabricated cooking kitchen for 
school meals at High-st. 

North Riding.—E-:C. to set up school meals 
centres at Wensley, Redmire, and Arkengarth- 
dale. Plans by County Architect, County Hall, 
Northallerton. ee 

Northamptonshire.—E.C. propose dining-hall 
and kitchen for school meals at_ Castle-hill, 
Rothwell. Plans by J. Perkins (L.), County 
Architect, County Hall, Northampton, 

Oldham.—T.C. approved kitchen and lava- 
tories at Werneth Mills, for James Stott, Ltd, 

Oswestry.—Shropshire E.C. propose conversiom 
of building into school canteen and erection of 
canteen at Ifton Heath school. : 

thport.—T.C. approved canteen at Trans- 
port Depot. ‘ 

Tynemouth.—E.0. propose school kitchens at 
Linskill and Chirton schools. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

& Denotes accepted —— to modification. 

{@ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 


Brighouse.—Works for T.C.: Electricity sub- 
station. H, A. Sneezum, B.E. : *Herbert Coates, 
Halifax-rd., Brighouse, £289; alterations at 
Waring Green, chapel, for adaptation for school 





meals: #McNulty & Walker, Police-st., Brig- 
house, £234. 
“Croydon.—Works for E.C.: Kitchen and 


dining-room at Archbishop Tenison’s school: 
"Harmen, Wright (Builders), Ltd., £1,474; 
lavatory at Croydon British: *#Norman, Wright 
(Builders), Ltd., £175; temporary servery at 
Portland school: *E. Halbrook & Son, £117. 
Gateshead.—Alterations at 11, The Crescent, 
for T.C.: *J. Clark & Son (New Seaham), Ltd., 


Gregson-ter., New Seaham, Co. Durham, 
£740 12s. : 
Hereford.—For preparing post-war housing 


9, 


site at Hunderton, for City Council: * 
Wimpey, Uxbridge, £26,987. __ 

{London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
September 30 :— 

Painting work: G. H. Miller & Co., Ltd., 
London, E.7. 

Heating and hot water supply work : Wi. 
Freer, Ltd.. London, W.€.1. : 

Heating installation work : Z. D. Berry & Sous, 
Ltd., Warrington, Lancs. 

Roofing work: Rock Asphalte C€o., Ltd., Lon- 
don, W.6. : 
Installation work: Rigg & Remington, Ltd., 
London, N.W.7. 
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{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts Durham: Building work, Ashford Builders fo. Ls ts Clogs st -st., Oldham: *Whitworth, Whittaker & 
laced by M.O.W. during week ending Septem- Ltd., 3, Bloomsbury-pl., W.C.1; ae B. Bell & Robin-hill works, *Rochdale- rd., 

r 28:— Co., Ltd., Frankland-ter., Leeds 7 Oldham. : 
Janes Building work, Alfred Hodkinson, Tipton.—Rebuilding 5 parlour-fype houses at 
72, Greenhill-st., "Manchester ; Arnold a aa for a oow N. Woodard, 








tagkam & Son (Builders), Ltd., Crescent Saw ILM. & Cy.E., B.E. & 8.: *N. Hyde, Clare- 
Mills, St. Annes-on-Sea. aay rd., Sedgley, Staffs, 24,060. 
Monmouthshire : Building work, Hussey, Tynemouth, —Conversion of premises at Daw- 


Egan & Pickmere, Ltd., Main-st., Pembroke. son-sq. into three flats, and No. 3, Warkworth- 
Northumberland: Building work, Sir Lindsay ter. into three flats: *T. W, Crawshaw, Hot- 
Parkinson & Co., Ltd., 171, Shaftesbury-av., spur-st., Tynemouth; conversion of house at 
.C.%, ’ Northumberland-ter. into three flats, for H. 8. 
Surrey: Civil engineering, Speirs, Ltd., 66, Helne: *T. W. Grey, Front-st., Tynemouth. 
Victoria-st., 8.W.1. 
Worcs : Building work, Bovis, Ltd., Stanhope- 


Wil. 
Yorks: ‘Building —_ John Laing & Son, 
, ee oan as Carlis! a ents aaa 
ion ar Dept.).—Works contracts 
UNITE FOR STRENGTH reg by War Dept. for week ended September e e 


Midlothian: Miscellaneous work, G. & R. 
Cousin, Edinburgh. LTD. 

Ches : Miscellaneous work, H. A. & 8. Richard- 
son, Ltd., Wilmslow, Ches. 

Leics: Hutting (erection) and miscellaneous 


work, John Cawley, Ltd., Nottingham. 
onan: , Miscellaneous, ea oe Lacey 
ounslow ounslow, Mi 
Wilts: Building work, ag = Public BUILDERS AND PUBLIC 


Works Construction Co, Ltd., Swindon. WORKS CONTRACTORS V 


Liverpool.—Works for T.C. : Formation of deen 
X-ray therapy unit at Walton Hospital (plans 


by C.E. & S.): *R, Wearing & Son, Ltd., Liver- pan 
pool, £1,000; additional sanitary accommoda- I 

tion at, Fazakerley Hospital (plans by City A.): inte 
*J. & E. Aspinall, Ltd., Liverpool, £1,450 (snb- for 


ject ‘. “M.H. a proval) ; construction of re- 
habilitation block at Broadgreen Emergency LONDON 


i by City A.); #J. & E. Aspwall, OFFICES ts 
B U | LD E Fe S ciate by Gy I oe, “hepnale’ Ee | WINDSOR HOUSE ” 
een “oe Ge sie Mey ier VICTORIA ST., S.W.1 ale 


Cc 
Liverpool, £767. (subject to M.H. approval), 













































































Painting work at Kirkdale Homes: *A. Ben- ABBEY 1800 pre 
son & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, £345. the 
MEMBERSHIP 1941-856 atv iver iillat. FM. Devden. Shaw, WORKS ” 
MEMBERSHIP 1942—1,612 ‘ ar ink, ‘Newensile-ot-75n0 4 “eeciion oe) raier OFFICES pr 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE—4,008 = {f porationst:, ‘Neweasileon tyne" “" | DAVIS ROAD ind 
LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES ange Tyee. .—For converting Montague art 
re Giion d Sin Sewacen, | SURBITON, SURREY |] cf 
PROVINCIAL BRANCHES underian 
wnicensn Royton.—Welfare block for Vine Mill (Roy- ELMBRIDGE 5878 are 
BATH, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, EXETER, FROME, ton), Ltd. A. Turner & Son (L.), architects, anc 
WIGH WYCOMBE, HULL, MANCHESTER, — anc 
MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH, 
ey 
SALISBURY, TORQUAY and WELLINGBOROUGH. LTB. H A R D w 0 0 D bs . 
(Many Branches in course of formation) BUCHANAN & CURWEN ) wit 
| ELECTRICAL FLOORING || ™ 
‘ WORK - 
SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. ilhsiiaia ‘alliliald” abe STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. — 
| ARCHITECTS Poiat Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 sul 
a engaged on Post-War Planning “a 
Secretary : ADORERR ’ Patent ; bu 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 % eae eee nif eo Boyle S “Air-Pump”’ Ventilator j 
CANonbury 2041/3 Ly OVER TWO MILLION IN USE fie] 
Y Also at BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD ROBERT BOYLE & SON, pre 
EST. 1895 Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
; AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 arc 
aw 
of 
inc 
GALBRAITH “ 
mé 
BROTHERS LIMITED ve 
thé 
BUILDERS» lat 
CONTRACTORS pe 
& ENGINEERS Fe 
of sel 
CAMBERWELL By 
the 
ap 
AME . ARK . : Temporary Offices : Telephone : SYD. 6235/6 ot} 
WAToiee 4 15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, S.E.26 pre 
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